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The development of sociology and psychology has been marked 
by a lack of co-operation between the two sciences. Social psy- 
chology has tended toward the one or the other, seldom doing jus- 
tice to the bridge between the two. Though I am keenly aware 
of the desirability of experimental evidence and inductive study, 
and of the dangers of general theorizing, it seems to me that there 
is a real need for a social psychology based upon the newer objective 
psychology. I believe that the material for this is already extant 
in the recent evidence and theory in widely varying fields of both 
sciences, but this has never been put together in proper relation. 
In the present article I have attempted to bring together this 
material, with the aim of suggesting some fundamental concepts 
for a social psychology of morals and moral education. Many 
statements will, for the sake of brevity, be made in dogmatic form, 
when, of course, they are only hypotheses. An objective psychology 
is assumed as the basis, but in many cases subjective terms are 
used for brevity and intelligibility, though, if necessary, they could 
all be put into objective terminology. 
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PART I. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGINS OF MORALITY 
THE SOCIAL INSTINCTS AND MORALITY 

Morality has been attributed to many sources and there seems 
to be a conflict, or at least a great indefiniteness of opinion as to its 
true origin. The most important fact brought out in the recent 
discussion is the clearly instinctive nature of morals. No one has 
seized upon the essential truth here and expressed it so well as 
W. Trotter in England. He brings out the fact that the social, 
moral, and religious tendencies of man that are so commonly 
thought of as being above and contrary to mere "instinct" — of a 
different world-order, as illustrated by Huxley's antithesis between 
the "cosmical " and "ethical " processes — are just as truly instinctive 
as the "baser" instincts they overcome. Of course the theological 
view has always made of morality something distinct, elevated 
above the other tendencies of life — even supernatural — but even a 
sociologist like Ward feels it necessary to make a distinction here. 
He says: 

For want of a better name, I have characterized this social instinct, or 
instinct of race safety, as religion, but not without clearly perceiving that it 
constitutes the primordial undifferentiated plasm out of which have subse- 
quently developed all the more important human institutions. This .... 
if it be not an instinct, is at least the human homologue of animal instinct, and 
served the same purpose after the instincts had chiefly disappeared, and 
when the egotistic reason would otherwise have rapidly driven the race to 
destruction in its mad pursuit of pleasure for its own sake. 1 

Trotter shows that this social instinct is by no means an exclu- 
sively human possession, nor is it any less an instinct than feeding 
or sex. He says: 

Now, it is a striking fact that amongst animals there are some whose 
conduct can be generalized very readily in the categories of self-preservation, 
nutrition, and sex, while there are others whose conduct cannot be thus sum- 
marized. The behavior of the tiger and the cat is simple and easily compre- 
hensible, presenting no unassimilable anomalies, whereas that of the dog, with 
his conscience, his humour, his terror of loneliness, his capacity for devotion 
to a brutal master; or that of a bee, with her selfless devotion to the hive, 
furnish phenomena which no sophistry can assimilate without the aid of a 
fourth instinct. But little examination will show that the animals whose con- 

1 Ward, Pure Sociology, 1903, p. 134. 
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duct it is difficult to generalize under the three primitive instinctive categories 
are gregarious 

The conception of man as a gregarious animal is of course extremely 
familiar; one frequently meets with it in the writings of psychologists and 
sociologists, and it has obtained a respectable currency with the lay public. 
It has, indeed, become so hackneyed that it is the first duty of a writer who 
holds the thesis that its significance is not even yet fully understood, to show 
that the popular conception of it has been far from exhaustive. As hitherto, 
the idea seems to have had a certain vagueness which has greatly impaired its 
practical value 

The most important consequence of this vague way of regarding the social 
habit of man has been that no exhaustive investigation of its psychological 
corollaries has been carried out z 

Corollary to the fact of gregariousness in man is the fact that 
a large segment of his native (instinctive) behavior even, to let 
alone his learned actions, is, or was at one time, adapted not at all 
to preserve the individual as an individual but as a member of the 
herd. The same fact is clearly illustrated in the case of the dog, 
in his ceaseless attention to the behavior of other dogs; his tend- 
ency to seek, to follow, and also to lead his fellows; in his numerous 
tail-waggings, and barkings, and other minor bodily movements 
which seem to have purpose only in reference to the behavior of 
others. Such control of individual behavior with reference to the 
behavior of others comprises the beginnings of what we call moral- 
ity, conscience, and sense of duty. It is by no means far-fetched 
to say that the dog or horse (in contrast with the cat, for example) 
has a conscience. 

One aspect of gregariousness is the powerful tendency to seek 
and to remain with the herd and to feel great discomfort at separa- 
tion therefrom. Another is the tendency to co-operate with the 
herd in its aims and activities. Associated with this is, perhaps 
for sociology, the most important corollary of gregariousness, that 
is, suggestibility. This, which Boris Sidis 2 treats as an abnormal 
phenomenon, is shown by Trotter to be a normal instinctive tend- 
ency. It is essentially a peculiar sensitiveness to the behavior and 
call of the herd, developed by natural selection because of its value 

1 Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, 1916, p. 17; see also Sociological 
Review, I, 227-48; II, 36-54. 

2 B. Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestion, 1903, p. 295. 
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in enforcing co-operation and homogeneity. In man it appears as 
a tendency to accept instinctively, without question, and in the face 
of either egoistic impulses or individual experience to the contrary, 
any beliefs or impulses to act which come with the voice of the 
herd. William James showed that an impulse or a belief based 
upon instinct (such as the desirability of an attractive maiden to 
a man or the impulse to eat or to seek protection) appears to the 
layman's introspection as an axiom, an obvious proposition, which 
it seems "wrong," "foolish," "wicked," "unnecessary," "unde- 
sirable," or "bad form" to question, an "a priori synthesis of the 
most perfect sort, needing no proof but its own evidence." 1 It is 
just in this way that moral propositions and ideals which are gen- 
erally accepted and sanctioned appear to the average mind; to 
question them seems "foolish," "wicked," or "shocking." Trotter 
takes this as evidence that such beliefs and ideals are based upon 
instinct rather than upon reason, and the instinct in this case is the 
herd instinct. To a social psychologist the very intensity of con- 
viction with which we believe in "national hcfnor," in the ultimate 
righteousness and divine sanction of monogamous wedlock, in 
masculine "courage," or in feminine "chastity" — the resentment 
we show when these propositions are critically analyzed — all this is 
evidence that these beliefs rest, not upon any rational appreciation 
of the actual value or utility of the ideals in question, but rather 
upon our instinctive sensitiveness to the voice of the herd. 

That these herd suggestions very largely conflict with the desires 
born of the more egoistic instincts of hunger, sex, fighting, etc., need 
not surprise us, nor lead us to assign a supra-instinctive origin to 
them; in fact, such a condition is to be expected; it is implied in 
the very function of the herd instincts. In fact, this is the basis 
of the constant antithesis between the wish and the "ought." The 
"ought," the sense of duty, is the call of the herd to restrain indi- 
vidualistic impulses in the interests of the larger survival unit. The 
power of the herd instincts is enormous, for when their pressure is 
rightly applied the individual can be made to give up food, sex 
satisfaction, and even life itself with the martyr's willingness. 
What he interprets as "duty," moral obligation, or the "voice of 

1 James, Principles of Psychology, 1890, Vol. II, chap, adv., p. 387. 
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God," is the same unseen force which holds the wolf to his pack 
and makes the sheep follow his comrades to the slaughterhouse. 
The sacrifice of the martyr is by no means peculiar to intelligence 
and highly civilized sentiments; widows among the Hindoos and 
other peoples died willingly at their husbands' funerals, and, accord- 
ing to the Japanese custom of hara-kiri, an injured man punished 
his aggressor by committing suicide before his door. Cannon 1 has 
described the neurology of the self-defense reactions (anger, fear, 
etc.), with their characteristic adrenal secretion and other organic 
changes, and has pointed out how this whole complex of mechanisms 
always dominates the neural mechanisms of hunger and sex. When 
a self-defense instinct begins to function, hunger and sex are 
inhibited, this being a result of course of the greater immediate 
necessity of the former to survival. Now, it seems that in like 
manner the herd instincts, whatever their neurology is, are normally 
dominant over self-defense. 

Although many different classifications of instincts are possible, 
the simple fourfold classification used by Trotter (nutrition, repro- 
duction, self-preservation, or, better, self-defense and herd- 
preservation) is most meaningful from a genetic point of view. As 
Cannon shows, there is great physiological significance in this 
grouping, for the first three at least function byway of very distinct 
neural systems. To these a fifth group might for convenience be 
added — a group of miscellaneous tendencies, such as curiosity, 
manipulation, multiform mental and physical activity, acquisition, 
migration, called by Kirkpatrick "adaptive" and "miscellaneous" 
instincts. 2 These tendencies are characterized by a lack of the 
organic reflexes and strong imperative drive which the major 
instincts possess; they are rather in the nature of servants to the 
major tendencies, probably in the main to nutrition. A close con- 
nection between curiosity and hunger has been suggested. 

The most typical emotional reactions of the four major groups 
are, respectively, hunger (if this may be allowed for the purpose 
to be called an emotion), sex love, anger and fear, social enthusiasm 

1 W. B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and Sage, 1915; see also 
American Journal of Psychology, XXV, 256-82. 

3 E. A. Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child Study. 
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and shame. Some confusion of thought arises in regard to what 
is called "self -consciousness" or the self-reference of an emotion. 
Seemingly paradoxical, " self -consciousness " is not associated with 
the purely self-preservative instincts, but rather with the herd 
instincts and those on the border line between the herd and self- 
preservative instincts. In objective terms, this self-consciousness 
means that one's own body and its position, relations, etc., have be- 
come a significant part of the stimulus-complex, and that certain 
peculiar reactions are directed thereto. This is easily understood — 
in simple self-defense attention to the external situation is most 
essential; in herd reactions attention to the relation between self 
and fellows as such is sometimes advantageous. 

The psychologist will demand, What is this "herd instinct"? 
An instinct, like other "mental" categories, is no longer to be con- 
ceived as an entity, a mysterious self-sufficient "faculty of mind" 
(not that Trotter holds any such view, but his book might suggest 
such a concept to the lay reader) ; it is simply a name for the fact 
that a certain stimulus produces, through inborn connections, a 
certain response. Now, if we turn to Professor Thorndike, who has 
given the best all-round account of human original nature, we find 
the following behavior series which are "responses to the behavior 
of other human beings." I shall list them as Thorndike gives them, 
quoting a few significant passages from his description of them. 
His whole chapter should be read, however, as an essential basis 
for this or any other discussion in social psychology. 

Motherly behavior (i). 

Filial behavior (i). 

Gregariousness (2). "Man responds to the absence of human beings by 

discomfort, and to their presence by a positive satisfaction The rich 

satisfaction of the presence of even a single companion consists not only in 
allowing various desirable activities which need a fellow-man as their stimulus 
but also in the mere fact that he is there." McDougall says: "In civilized 
communities we may see evidence of the operation of this instinct on every 

hand The normal daily recreation of the population of our towns is 

to go out in the evening and to walk up and down in the streets in which the 

throng is densest It is the same instinct working on a slightly higher 

plane that brings tens of thousands to the cricket and football games on the 
half-holidays." 1 

1 McDougall, Social Psychology, chapter on "Gregariousness." 
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Attention to human beings (2). — "Man has a special original interest in the 
behavior of other men. Doubtless this in infancy is largely due to the mere 
variety in movement which human beings have in common with dogs, mechani- 
cal toys, the leaves of trees, and the like. But it is hardly wholly due thereto. 
The human face is too early singled out from other objects and too constantly 

a controller of attention Evidence is found in the difference between 

the sexes in respect to it. If measurements are taken of the strength of the 
interest in the intellectual and moral traits of people compared to the strength 
of the interest in the mechanical operation of things, women differ notably 
from men." 

Attention-getting (2). — "There seems to be, though one cannot be sure, a 
real, though easily counteracted, tendency to respond to the presence of an 
inoffensive human being by approaching, gesticulating, calling, and general 
restlessness and annoyance until he notices one " 

Responses to approving and scornful behavior (2). — "To the situation 
'intimate approval, as by smile, pats, admission to companionship, and the 
like, from one to whom he has the inner response of submissiveness,' and to the 
situation 'humble approval, as by admiring glances, from anybody,' man 
responds originally with great satisfaction. The withdrawing of approving 
intercourse by masters and looks of scorn and derision from anyone provoke 
a discomfort that may strengthen to utter wretchedness." 

Responses by approving and scornful behavior (2). — "Smiles, respectful 
stares, and encouraging shouts occur, I think, as instinctive responses to 
relief from hunger, rescue from fear, gorgeous display, instinctive acts of 
strength and daring, victory, and other impressive instinctive behavior that 
is harmless to the onlooker. Similarly frowns, hoots, and sneers seem bound 
as original responses to the observation of empty-handedness, deformity, 
physical weakness, pusillanimity, and defect." Thorndike disagrees with 
Cooley, who believes that responses to approving and disapproving facial 
expressions are learned. Cooley admits, says Thorndike, "that facial expres- 
sions are made instinctively; and that is one of the best reasons for expecting 
them to be responded to instinctively." 

Mastering and submissive behavior (3). — "There is, I believe, an original 
tendency to respond to 'the presence of a human being who notices one, but 
without approving or submissive behavior' by holding the head up and a little 
forward, staring at him or not looking at him at all, or alternately staring and 
ignoring, doing whatever one is doing somewhat more rapidly and energetically 
and making displays of activity. . .. . ." Submissive behavior is "in essence 

a lowering of head and shoulders, wavering glances, absence of all preparations 
for attack, general weakening of muscle tonus, and hesitancy of movement. 
. . . ." (These tendencies are called by McDougall self-assertion and self- 
abasement.) 

Display (2). 

Shyness (2). 
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Self-conscious behavior (2). 

Sex-behavior (1). 

Secretiveness (3). 

Rivalry (3). — Combat in rivalry (3). 

Co-operation (2). 

Suggestibility and opposition (2). — " Suggestibility seems to mean the tend- 
ency to believe without proof and to act without sufficient reason But 

such behavior is a secondary consequence of tendencies already described or 
to be described, not a new set of bonds, requiring a separate place in our 
list." 

Envious and jealous behavior (3). 

Greed (3). 

Ownership (3). 

Kindliness (2). — "The situation 'a living thing displaying hungry, fright- 
ened, or pained behavior by wailing, clinging, holding out its arms, and the 
like,' provokes attention and discomfort and may .... provoke acts of 
relief. Whether this last issue is a consequence of the original bonds described 
under the instinct of motherly behavior or is a somewhat independent and 
differently specialized kindliness, is of little importance for our purpose. The 
former is the likelier, but some odd facts suggest specialized tendencies to 
share food and protection with the suffering may have arisen as inborn quali- 
ties of the nature of certain social animals " 

Teasing, tormenting, and bullying. 

Specific forms of imitation. 1 

Now, Thorndike's foregoing list of "responses to the behavior 
of other human beings" very clearly is composed of three groups of 
tendencies: (1) those of the reproductive group — sex and parental, 
(2) the purely social instincts, making up Trotter's "herd-instinct," 
and (3) tendencies which seem to be offshoots of the self-defense 
instincts brought about by gregariousness, such as mastery, sub- 
mission, rivalry, jealousy, ownership. I am particularly inclined 
to regard mastery and submissive behavior as gregarious derivatives 
of anger and fear, respectively, developed because of their value 
in preserving definite mastery-submission statuses between indi- 
viduals of a group without wasteful recourse to continual fighting. 
These instincts, then, take a position between the purely self- 
defensive anger and fear, on one hand, and the purely social 
tendencies of gregariousness, response to approval, etc., on the 
other. 

1 E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, 1913, Vol. I, chap. vii. 
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They might be called the herd-self instincts. The figures after 
instincts in the foregoing list tell to which of these three groups 
each is best assignable. 

The tendencies of gregariousness, suggestibility, approval, scorn, 
the responses to approval and scorn; shame, and self-conscious 
behavior, attention to others and attention-getting, co-operation, 
and possibly some "imitative" behavior — all these tendencies seem 
to be very closely associated and related. A group of related 
instincts such as this we may call an instinct-complex. This con- 
cept is, then, related to instinct somewhat as instinct is related to 
reflex. This complex of instincts just outlined we shall designate 
as the herd-control complex, to distinguish it from altruism and 
other social tendencies, which function in a different way and have 
a different significance. 

The reproductive, herd, and herd-self instincts are of value and 
significance only in relation to the behavior of other individuals. 
Thorndike, realizing this important distinction, has grouped all 
such tendencies under the head "responses to the behavior of other 
human beings." Including in this all innate behavior whose sole 
utility is as a stimulus to the behavior of others, we have a large 
group of tendencies which may be called "complementary be- 
havior." The term "social behavior" might be used, but it is better 
to reserve this for the narrower category of herd instincts, as dis- 
tinguished from sex, mastery, etc., which may involve only two 
individuals. 

Now, the significant thing about complementary instincts is, 
not the behavior of any one individual, but the system of inter- 
actions between the behavior of the several individuals concerned, 
such as the sex pursuit, coyness, capture, yielding, or the mastery- 
submission struggle, or the approval-satisfaction series. Such a sys- 
tem we shall call an instinctive interaction mechanism. Such 
mechanics form the fundamental themes of folklore and literature, 
and are, I believe, the basic unit concepts in terms of which social 
origins might be described. Among the most important of these 
are the sex mechanism, the mastery-submission, and the herd- 
control interaction mechanism. This latter is in the fullest sense 
a social-interaction mechanism. It is the functioning machine 
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formed by the various tendencies of the herd-control instinct- 
complex, as defined above (gregariousness, suggestibility, approval, 
shame, etc.), when brought into social relation (in which relation, 
of course, their only significance and utility lies). 

This herd-control complex of tendencies and its social mechanism 
form the important feature of Trotter's concept of "herd-instinct." 
It is this which is the principal root of custom, convention, fashion, 
and group morality. Not that the moral is identical with the 
fashionable or even with the customary. The herd instincts 
include many complex and varied reactions. By combinations with 
each other and with other instincts (for instincts seldom function 
alone) they produce any number of kinds and degrees of social 
sanction. The sanction of the moral act is very different from the 
sanction placed upon the season's new hats, but both derive their 
force largely from the same source. The common element in 
fashion, custom, and morals is this social sanction, which appears 
as a self-evident sense of lightness or propriety. The "call of the 
herd " is capable of many variations. There is the commonplace, 
visible herd, which demands conformity with the external forms of 
convention and fashion; there is the smaller circle of acquaintances 
or professional associates, who call for a somewhat more "ideal" 
behavior; and finally, there is something "higher" still, variously 
identified as "duty," "conscience," God, or one's better self, which 
may at times call in opposition to most fellow-men. This higher 
ethical conscience is treated by McDougall as a product of many 
emotions bound up with the self-regarding sentiment. This very 
self-reference and self-consciousness, however, is a product of the 
social instincts. The better self seems to be a kind of abstract, 
ideal herd, coupled with self-assertion. 

Dewey and Tufts show that morality was once identical with 
custom, but, with the growth of enlightenment, gradually differen- 
tiated therefrom; so that we now have a reflective, personal ethics, 
distinguished from our lower level of custom- or group-morality. 1 
This ethics contains elements of intelligence; but its ultimate 
motive force is likewise largely to be found in the herd instinct. 

Professor Giddings enters a protest against the exclusively social 
interpretation of ethics, economics, and other socio-psychic phe- 

1 Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, 1908. 
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nomena, as maintained by Baldwin. He points out that there is 
an original independent self, and that the give and take does not 
take place indiscriminately with any alter, but only with those more 
or less similar to self. His essential contribution here is that 
similarity of behavior, like response to the same stimulus, is a pre- 
requisite to the development of social instincts and the "organic 
sympathy" correlative with them. 1 I cannot attach as much 
importance as Giddings does to the grouping of stimuli into like- 
self and not-like-self stimuli. It seems to me that the distinctive 
reaction to kind is not attributable to any reaction to the circum- 
stance "similarity to self," nor to any associative shifting from 
self-stimuli to like-self-stimuli. It is rather a result of (1) the 
principle implied by Giddings that similarity of behavior has made 
the development of such a reaction to kind advantageous when it 
would otherwise not be so; (2) the fact that other conditions of life, 
food-getting methods, etc., have made co-operation, and hence a 
distinctive reaction to kind, advantageous; and (3) the reaction to 
parents, which is certainly due to the permanency of the habits 
formed in infancy and possibly, in part, to a special instinct to 
react to parents (Thorndike's filial behavior), or simply & following 
instinct, developed for its nutritive and protective advantage to the 
young. Many facts suggest that mere similarity, when not essen- 
tial to fulfil the three foregoing conditions, is of little importance. 
The infant reacts distinctively to parent rather than to another 
infant which he most closely resembles. Any two cats, picked at 
random, are to all appearances more similar in structure and 
behavior than two dogs, similarly picked, and yet the social behavior 
and response to kind are much more pronounced in the latter. 
Ducklings will follow a hen as they would their mother. There are 
many cases of co-operation between widely different kinds of 
animals. 

THE CONDITIONED REFLEX CONCEPT APPLIED TO THE GROWTH OF 
CHARACTER AND MORAL SENTIMENTS OUT OF INSTINCTS 

A very significant question is how any instinct, such as gre- 
gariousness, can and does become the basis, source, or origin of 
morality. In fact, what does it mean for a sentiment or a habit 

1 F. H. Giddings, Democracy and Empire, 1900, chaps, ii and iii. 
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to be "rooted in" or "based upon" some instinct? These expres- 
sions are used with great frequency and apparent satisfaction by 
sociologists and psychologists, and yet they are mere analogies and 
tell us nothing except the fact that the sentiment or habit and the 
instinct are causally related in some way. But what is this 
relation ? 

McDougall tries to explain this by showing that any instinctive 
emotional tendency has three sides or aspects: the perceptive, or 
cognitive, or afferent side; the affective or central part; and the 
conative, expressive, or efferent side. 1 The central aspect alone — 
the feeling tone — is unchangeable; the perceptive and the expres- 
sive sides are modified by experience. That modification of an 
instinct or emotion by which a sentiment or ideal is formed would 
consist, according to McDougall, in the fact that a new "perceptual 
inlet" to the particular tendency was developed. The perceptual 
aspect of the innate tendencies is modified, says McDougall, in 
three ways: (i) by specialization, as when we learn to disregard 
harmless loud noises and react only to those signifying real danger; 
(2) by change of stimulus, caused by association of stimuli, as when 
birds fearing innately the loud report of a gun come to fear at the 
sight of the man who is always associated with the report, without 
any process of reasoning or complex association; (3) by similars, 
as when a new situation evokes a tendency through its resemblance 
to a familiar situation. Under (2) comes the special subcase where 
the "idea" of an object becomes a stimulus to the reaction formerly 
evoked only by the object itself. 

Thus does McDougall describe thoroughly, in terms of an older 
psychology, a most fundamental process — probably the fundamen- 
tal process — of all learning. The same thing is what Thorndike 
calls "associative shifting," in his account of the essential features 
of the learning process. 2 This principle has been recognized long 
before the days of modern psychology, and is nothing essentially 
new. But the real extent of its significance has never been realized 
until recently. Two modern movements have brought to the front 
the importance of this associative shifting. One is the Freudian 

'McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology, 1916 ed., chap, ii, pp. 35-37. 
3 Thorndike, Educational Psychology, II, 15. 
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psychology, with its abundant clinical evidence showing that even 
so powerful and definite a tendency as the sex reaction is not so 
exclusively and inevitably bound to the normal sex stimulus, but 
may be "transferred" from one stimulus to another, and may be 
connected to almost any innocent object as stimulus. This 
Freudian psychology is couched in a complicated subjective ter- 
minology. The other movement is the study of the conditioned 
reflex. This is a purely objective concept, and applied to the 
Freudian phenomena reduces the latter to a much greater sim- 
plicity and intelligibility. 

Pavlow gave meat to a hungry dog and at the same time sounded 
a bell. A flow of saliva was the natural result (according to inborn 
reflex tendencies) of the gustatory stimuli from the meat. Previous 
to this experiment the bell stimulus alone had no salivary effect. 
After a number of repetitions of ringing the bell simultaneously 
with giving the meat, it was found that the bell alone, without the 
presence of meat, produced a flow of saliva. As the number of 
repetitions of the two simultaneous stimuli was increased, the power 
of the bell alone to produce secretion increased, approaching the 
power of the original stimulus. Similarly the exhibition of a square 
or the touching of the skin was found capable of being made a food 
sign, causing secretion. Gastric secretion behaved in the same way. 1 

Now, the point is that here a previously indifferent stimulus, 
by being repeatedly associated with the original stimulus of the 
reflex, becomes itself able to provoke an original and important 
response. The new connection thus formed is called a " conditioned 
reflex," the native connection by which food produces salivary se- 
cretion being the "original reflex." The new, previously indiffer- 
ent, but now capable, stimulus is called the "conditioned stimulus." 

Experience has shown that many reflexes, muscular as well as 
secretory, can thus acquire many, perhaps any, kinds of previously 
indifferent stimuli. Presumably the mechanism applies universally 
in behavior. There are many clear cases of conditioned reflexes to 
be observed in daily life, some of them in the process of formation. 

1 See W. H. Burnham, American Journal of Psychology, XXVTII, 43, and bib- 
liography, p. 55; J. B. Watson, Jour. Phil., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XIII, 589-96, and 
Watson and Morgan, American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 28, pp. 163-74. 
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Now, since instincts are simply complex chains of reflexes, they also 
follow this law, and we might very well speak of "conditioned 
instincts " or " conditioned emotions." A child, frightened severely 
on one occasion by a dog, thereafter showed fear whenever passing 
the spot where the original event took place, though the dog was 
absent. The surrounding objects had become conditioned stimuli 
to fear responses. An original stimulus to anger is restraint of 
movements. Any person or thing that has repeatedly been such 
an obstacle is likely to become a conditioned stimulus to anger, and 
later we are irritated at the very appearance of said object. Sex 
fetiches and perversions are obviously conditioned sexual reflexes, 
which simple fact the Freudians have tried to express in a needlessly 
elaborate terminology. The original stimulus is perhaps tactual, 
plus certain physiological conditions; any circumstance frequently 
or intensely associated with these conditions may become a con- 
ditioned stimulus. The process of "faffing in love" is a normal 
process of forming conditioned sex and other reflexes to a specific 
individual as stimulus. 

The function of the brain cortex is evidently to form these sec- 
ondary or conditioned reflexes, by which we are enabled to adapt 
ourselves to an environment giving stimuli far more complex than 
those to which our original reflexes are attuned. It seems very 
probable that most, if not all, of our responses to stimuli to the 
distance receptors (vision, audition), which have been thought of 
as innate, are really secondary, being conditioned by original 
reflexes to tactual stimuli. Thus we shudder at the sight of a 
knife or needle and are attracted by the sight of parent, fellow-man, 
or mate, perhaps only because those stimuli have been associated 
in our own past with tactual experiences. W. von Bechterew has 
written an Objektive Psychologies in which psychic life is explained 
in terms of these association reflexes, instead of the static subjective 
concepts of sensation, image, and affection. It is possible that 
much that we call instinct is really acquired and that Thorndike's 
list of original tendencies contains many acquired combinations of 
reflexes to acquired stimuli, but this need not disturb us for the 
present. 

1 Russian original, with German and French translations. 
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There is now a movement to apply this concept of the condi- 
tioned reflex to the major organic reflexes that characterize the 
emotions. The Freudians have recognized this phenomenon and 
have been the chief agency in bringing its significance into the lime- 
light. They have called it emotional transfer (Ubertragung) . Now 
it is beginning to dawn upon psychology that the "new perceptual 
inlet" of McDougall, the "emotional transfer" of the Freudians, 
the "associative shifting" in the learning process, as described by 
Thorndike, and the "conditioned reflex" are one and the same 
thing. 

As Wells points out, the conditioned reflex of the emotional or 
the organic kind seems to differ generally from other conditioned 
reflexes in two important respects : (1) It is more easily established ; 
a single intense discharge through the path in question of ten suffices, 
whereas in other habit formation many repetitions are necessary. 
(2) Often the original stimulus seems to lose its potency to provoke 
the response in favor of the conditioned stimulus — there is a 
"siphoning of affect" from primary to secondary stimulus. 1 The 
conditioned stimulus becomes the essential stimulus, as in sex per- 
versions. It is doubtful, however, that the truly original stimulus 
ever loses its potency. 

A further development has been to show, as Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
Dr. Watson, and others have shown, that this emotional transfer 
is applicable to the self-defensive emotions equally as well as to 
sex, to which the Freudians have largely given their attention. 

The association of stimuli may continue indefinitely till tertiary, 
quaternary, etc., stimuli are acquired; in this way highly symbolic 
situations, including language and dress, become effective stimuli 
to powerful native reactions. 

We shall very nearly follow McDougall in using the word "sen- 
timent" to designate the connection of one or several emotional 
reactions to some given stimulus (object). Now sentiment differs 
from other kinds of habits which are usually thought of when the 
term "habit" is used, in two respects. First, it is a habit of 
emotional reaction, as distinguished from manual, vocal, and other 

1 H. L. Wells, Jour. Phil. Psych, and Sci. Meth., XIII (1916), 354-56; see also 
Watson and Morgan, American Journal of Psychology, XXVIII, 163-74. 
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reactions that are called skill and intellect. Secondly, being such, 
the reaction is native, unlike other forms of behavior which have 
to be learned through trial and success selection of movements; 
and it is the stimulus which is acquired. Hence a sentiment usually 
specifies the stimulus or the object rather than the response. The 
word "sentiment," as we shall use it, will include all the terms used 
by Bagley to designate what he calls "the emotional controls of 
conduct" — namely, ideals, emotionalized standards, prejudices, 
tastes, and emotional attitudes. 1 A sentiment is a conditioned 
reflex. Good examples are shock at indecency, enthusiasm at the 
words "country," "honor," etc., grief at the sight of a grave, or 
aesthetic feeling at the sight of certain works of art. These reac- 
tions are brought about by the very same mechanism by virtue of 
which our saliva may begin to flow at the ringing of a dinner bell; 
we need only to describe shock, enthusiasm, grief, etc., in terms of 
the actual reflex arcs in function, in order to realize the similarity. 

W. K. Wright has written a very interesting article on the 
"Evolution of Values from Instincts," in which he contends, against 
some philosophers who would have all values descend from above, 
that they can all be traced back through sentiments to original 
tendencies. 2 He has very well stated the point which I am trying 
to emphasize, but, in addition to his contention, I am trying to 
show also the mechanism by which these values develop from 
instincts. This has been neglected by most writers. 

It may very properly be questioned whether this conditioned- 
reflex terminology really tells us anything that we didn't know 
before. It has been pointed out, for example, that the essential 
principle involved has been described in most books on habit for- 
mation and on learning for many years past; that it is simply an 
aspect of the learning process, identical with what Thorndike calls 
associative shifting. To this I would answer very positively that 
progress in scientific thought comes, not only from the formulation 
of entirely new principles, but very largely from the shift of emphasis 
which results when new light is thrown on old principles and atten- 
tion thereby directed to them with new force. Thus it appears to 

1 W. C. Bagley, Educational Values, 1911, chaps, iv and v. 

2 W. K. Wright, Philosophical Review, XXIV (1915), 163-83. 
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me that the conditioned reflex is of almost revolutionary significance 
to sociology, because it shifts the emphasis from the qualities of 
stimuli themselves to the facts of cerebral association. There has 
been a tendency for the social sciences, in interpreting human 
reactions, to lay the burden of explanation upon the intrinsic 
properties of the stimuli. In this they have unconsciously accepted 
the naive explanations of common speech: we enjoy a thing because 
it is "beautiful," we laugh at something because it is "funny," and 
we approve something else simply because it is "moral." The 
truth is rather the reverse: that A is beautiful because we enjoy it 
in a certain way, B is funny because we laugh at it, C is moral 
because we approve it. 

This confusion of thought even among psychologists is illustrated 
by the many attempts to explain the psychology of humor. Many 
have tried to answer the question, What is the essential element of 
humorous situations — what is the real nature of " funniness " ? The 
answers include: sense of superiority, deviations from the normal, 
Lipps's "Groszes erwarten und Kleines kommt," Bergson's "when 
a person gives the impression of being a thing," Freud's release of 
psychic energy, etc. 1 These theories are all suggestive of the truth, 
but they all make the mistake of trying to find the explanation in 
the nature of the humorous stimuli themselves. Now, if we were 
to assemble all situations which stimulate laughter, the only prop- 
erty that we could find common to all of them would be the fact 
that they provoke the same reaction. The much-§ought-for simi- 
larity or common quality is not intrinsic, but extrinsic, to the situa- 
tions themselves. The explanation of why anything is funny must 
be genetic. We must inquire first what is the original stimulus to 
laughter, and what is the biological utility and origin of laughter. 
Good tentative answers to this are Schauer's theory of primitive 
"Neckerei," or banter, 2 and Crile's theory that laughter is originally 
a means of energy discharge to use up certain chemical products 
which have been mobilized in the body in preparation for great 

1 See B. Sidis, Psychology of Laughter, 1913; H. Bergson, Laughter (translation), 
1913; Brill, Psychanalysis, 1913, chap, xii; also Freud, Wit and Its Relation to the 
Unconscious (translation by Brill), 1916. 

* O. Schauer, Archiv.f. d. Gesamte Psychologie, XVIII (1910), 411-27. 
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exertion (as in fighting or flight), which exertion, however, suddenly 
becomes unnecessary because of the removal of the stimulus. 1 Thus 
the original setting of laughter would be in mock combat or play. 
Secondly, we must study the progressive association of new stimuli 
with these original situations, or, in other words, the progressive 
acquisition of conditioned stimuli by the laughter reflex. Any 
situation, then, is funny, not because of any mysterious humorous 
quality inherent in it, but because its relations to other situations 
and to the current social practices place it in a position to become 
associated with the stimuli of primitive play activities. Its humor 
lies, not in itself, but in its past associations. 

Now, this same principle of explanation can be applied to 
aesthetics, morals, and other forms of human reactions. In this 
monograph it is attempted to apply it especially to morality. It is 
clear that this explanation makes human emotional responses to 
stimuli far less fixed and inevitable things than they are generally 
conceived to be, which opens up great possibilities to education and 
is of enormous significance to sociology. For, while it is not possible 
to modify the intrinsic nature of stimuli themselves, it is possible 
to control the sequences, coexistences, and other relations between 
the stimuli; and it is by just these relations that the development 
of character is determined. 

The point we are working to is that moral ideals and the senti- 
ments of custom, convention, and fashion are conditioned reflexes 
built largely upon the original tendencies of the herd-control com- 
plex. It is now clear what we mean by saying that these instincts 
are the "roots" of morality. A few hypothetical illustrations will 
show how these conditioned herd reflexes, if such we may call them, 
are formed. A child doing some natural but annoying or "im- 
proper" act is stimulated immediately by the parental "mustn't," 
"naughty," "isn't nice." These words may mean little to the 
child at first, but they are accompanied by gestures, vocal tones, 
and facial expressions of original disapproval, which originally pro- 
duce in the child the shrinking, avoiding, ceasing-what-he-is-doing 
responses that we call the unpleasant response to disapproval. By 
repetition, the act itself, being nearly simultaneous with the dis- 

1 B. W. Crile, Man, an Adaptive Mechanism, 1916. 
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approving behavior, becomes a conditioned stimulus to that avoid- 
ance and hence tends to be eliminated, at least under the circum- 
stances, 'being watched.' Later any symbol or "idea" of the 
forbidden act may be grafted onto the reaction, figuratively speak- 
ing, as a secondary conditioned stimulus. Similarly, by being 
repeatedly associated with the approving behavior of those to whom 
one has the response of respect or submission; justice, honesty, 
monogamous marriage, democratic goverment, courtesy to women, 
respect to the flag, or the proper holding of one's spoon may become 
conditioned stimuli to that group of reflexes that we call " satisfied 
response to social approval." Likewise there seem to be certain 
gestures, tones of voice, and circumstances, such as the presence of 
older and stronger individuals, especially if accompanied by stimuli 
of threatening danger or necessity, which are stimuli to the 
suggestible attitude. Words like "nice," "proper," "ought," forms 
of speech and inflection like "you wouldn't want to be (or do) 
.... would you?" always go with these tones, gestures, etc., and 
thus become conditioned stimuli to suggestibility. In these ways 
are sentiments passed on from one generation to the next. 

To use an analogy, we might say that the herd instincts (like 
other instincts also) tend to crystallize about certain acts, objects, 
or circumstances; and these centers of crystallization are, variously, 
customs, conventions, fashions, morals. In the words of Professor 
Giddings, the "mores and themistes gather and distribute a social 
pressure." 1 A reading of Sumner's Folkways impresses one with 
the great fact that the herd instincts can make anything right. 2 This 
does not mean that the mores are determined arbitrarily or inde- 
pendent of any advantage; but once determined — perhaps by some 
temporary necessity or advantage — they are intrenched by instinct 
almost beyond possibility of dislodgement, however disadvanta- 
geous they may become. 

OTHER SOURCES OF MORALITY 

i . These tendencies that we have called the herd-control instincts 
are the social forces by which the mores are organized, conserved, 

1 1 am indebted to Professor Giddings for permission to use this. 
' W. G. Sumner, Folkways, 1913. 
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and enforced. They alone, however, are not sufficient to explain 
the origins of the mores. They explain how any given custom or 
moral standard exerts its compulsive force, but do not explain why 
the emotions tend to crystallize about some kinds of situations 
rather than others. There seems to be a certain " natural " morality 
among children which is independent of suggestion and approval; 
and the analysis of our own moral reactions seems to reveal the 
presence of other very different instincts. Most of these are .other 
tendencies or aspects of tendencies belonging to the larger herd- 
instinct group, but some are more related to the self-defense 
instincts. These various factors may be grouped as follows: 

2. There is another social instinct, which Trotter treats as a 
component of his herd instinct, but which, as he recognizes, func- 
tions in such a very different way from the gregario-suggestibility- 
approval group that I consider it separately. This tendency is 
essentially the "kindliness" of Thorndike's list; in its larger aspects 
it is called "altruism" by Trotter and Ward, and is about identical 
with "pity" and "sympathy" as used by others (McDougall uses 
sympathy in a different sense). Professor Giddings suggests the 
term "compassion." This might seem to be derived from the 
parental rather than from the gregarious instincts, but Thorn- 
dike thinks that in social animals it is distinct from motherly 
behavior. Ward speaks of altruism as gradually widening in range 
until it includes all kindred, then all mankind, then all sentient life, 
and, finally, inanimate nature. 1 Trotter says: 

Again, a fourth corollary of gregariousness in man is the fact expounded 
many years ago by Pearson that human altruism is a natural instinctive prod- 
uct Man is altruistic because he must be, not because reason recom- 
mends it, for herd suggestion opposes any advance in altruism, and when it 
can the herd executes the altruist, not of course as such, but as an innovator. 
This is a remarkable instance of the protean character of the gregarious instinct 
and the complexity it introduces into human affairs, for we see one instinct 
producing manifestations directly hostile to each other — prompting to ever- 
advancing developments of altruism, while it necessarily leads to any new pro- 
duct of advance being attacked. It shows, moreover .... that a gregarious 
species rapidly developing a complex society can be saved from inextricable 
confusion only by the appearance of reason and the application of it to life.* 

1 L. F. Ward, Pure Sociology, Part II, chap. v. 
' Trotter, Instincts of the Herd, p. 46. 
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On this tendency is based the ethics of pity and of love, the 
social and kindly sentiments of oriental races. It is the chief and 
distinctive root of the ethics of Christ. Although also a social 
instinct, it conflicts extensively with the tendencies of the herd- 
control complex. One of the characteristic mental conflicts of 
modern times, according to Trotter, is caused by witnessing the 
needless and futile suffering of humanity, while trying to believe 
the herd teachings of the rightfulness of the existing order, of 
individual responsibility, of compensations, of future rewards and 
punishments. 1 

3. A third group of moral roots includes the purely self-defense 
instincts of anger and fear, and the herd-self instincts of mastery 
and submission. To show clearly the function of these tendencies 
as pillars of morality, it is better not to consider them so much as 
single instincts, but to consider them in their social relations, i.e., 
the several types of social interaction mechanisms of the instincts. 
Now, Ross makes the four great pillars of the social order as follows; 
sympathy, sociability, sense of justice, and individual reaction. 
These concepts are essentially what I mean by social-interaction 
mechanisms of instincts as distinguished from separate instincts 
as such. The first two we have already covered, under kindliness 
and gregariousness. Individual reaction refers to the leveling 
power of individual anger, that is, the angry resentment of the 
injured gives him a handicap of strength over the aggressor, the 
result being to preserve peace and equality within a group whose 
individuals would be, without this emotional handicap, rather 
unequal. Sense of justice is a mechanism tending to produce a 
similar result. In it the masterly instincts of the several members 
of a group function simultaneously, and in such a way as not to 
demand the submissive behavior of anyone, but to be satisfied by 
the absence of actual domination. The result is a peaceful balance 
of self-feeling. Furthermore, the self-assertive instincts of the 
majority function on behalf of any member who suffers domination 
by another. These two mechanisms are the foundation of equality, 
liberty, and justice. Dr. Giddings says we are free because we are 
equal, rather than the reverse. 2 

1 Ibid., p. 52. * I am indebted to Professor Giddings for this. 
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But these instincts may function in a very different way. The 
result may be that the weaker individuals in a group (or the indi- 
viduals of another, conquered group) succumb to the domination 
of the stronger and assume a habitual submissive attitude. We 
have here the mechanism of domination. Unlike the equality 
mechanisms, it favors stratification and intrenches leaders and 
masters in their positions. In a milder form this becomes the 
mechanism of social prestige. Dress, property, manners, conspicu- 
ous consumption, become the conditioned stimuli to submissive 
behavior. They are signs producing respect and humility and thus 
pave the way for exploitation. 

Now the equality mechanisms in general are favored at the 
expense of the domination-prestige mechanism by abundance of 
wealth, diversity of interests, differentiation of function, absence of 
pressure from external enemies, and education. These in general 
are conditions attending the growth of civilization. But we cannot 
deny that the psychological organization also works back upon the 
material conditions as a causal influence of possibly great weight. 
The self-defense and self-herd instincts, functioning in the 
equality mechanisms, are the root of such moral sentiments as 
honor, justice, revenge, righteous indignation, "an eye for an eye." 
If one doubts this, let him observe his emotions carefully the next 
time he is prompted to use the word "honor." In many societies 
the personal honor of the duel has been a supreme moral code. In 
some races these ideals have predominated, as in the Teutonic 
peoples, where, as Ross shows, self-reliance, justice, personal prop- 
erty, individual rights, and the sense of personal honor have been 
the ruling criteria of conduct. On the other hand, among the 
Chinese, sociability and kindliness have been more the criteria of 
right; whether the conduct is honest and honorable makes not so 
much difference. 1 

From the submissive instinct, functioning in the domination 
mechanism, arise the sentiments of reverence, humility, respect for 
law and authority. These submissive sentiments, though valuable 
sometimes for control and co-operation, are frequently tools of 
great evil. 

1 E. A. Ross, Social Control, 1901, chap, vii, pp. 58 ff.; chap, xxiii, p. 30 S. 
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Trotter distinguishes three types of gregariousness: the aggres- 
sive gregariousness of the wolf, the defensive gregariousness of the 
sheep, and the socialized gregariousness of the bee. Human 
societies are chiefly of the first and third types. Germany repre- 
sents the first, says Trotter, and England the third. Now, the 
aggressive type is characterized by the fact that its solidarity and 
morale depend upon a policy of continued aggression; it cannot 
so well labor and wait in the face of reverses as can the socialized 
type. Also, it is characterized by an intense seriousness of mien 
and by unquestioning slavish submissiveness to authority within 
the group, as contrasted with the cheerfulness and greater individual 
freedom of the socialized type. It would seem that group aggres- 
siveness is correlated with individual amenability to authority 
within the group. There is a striking analogy, probably an actual 
connection, Trotter thinks, between this and the fact that aggres- 
sively gregarious animals, like the dog, profit more by the whip 
than do animals of other gregarious types, like the horse. The 
aggressive group like Germany seems to be more immediately 
efficient, but in the long run, thinks Trotter, the socialized type 
with more individual liberty has greater efficiency. 1 

Under the head of self-defense instincts we should mention fear. 
This in the past has played a large part in enforcing the moral code. 
Fear of unknown consequences and of unseen beings has been a 
bulwark of taboo. "God-fearing" is still applied to persons as an 
adjective of moral approval. But perhaps the chief moral function 
of fear is in certain special connections with other tendencies, to 
be discussed later. 

The instincts of disgust, acquisition, and ownership, if such exist, 
should also be included as partial sources of some moral sentiments. 

4. A fourth and important root of morals is to be found in cer- 
tain ill-defined original tendencies, whose nucleus, it seems to me, 
is best stated as reaction to the unfamiliar . Trotter treats this simply 
as a corollary of gregariousness. He says : 

He [man] is intolerant and fearful of solitude, physical or mental. This 
intolerance is the cause of the mental fixity and intellectual incuriousness 

1 Trotter, Instincts of the Herd. 
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which, to a remarkable degree for an animal with so capacious a brain, he 
constantly displays. As is well known, the resistance to a new idea is always 
primarily a matter of prejudice, the development of the intellectual objections, 
just or otherwise, being a secondary process in spite of the common delusion 
to the contrary. 1 

That is, as I understand him, to break away from the old and 
familiar is psychologically equivalent (via the conditioned reflex 
mechanism, I suppose) to physical separation from the herd. This 
reaction to the unfamiliar seems to be an important factor in taboo, 
and to be related to the "mana" concept and to other notions of 
primitive magic and religion. The emotion generated by a breach 
of custom is readily associated with any disastrous event occurring 
near the same time. It is by no means uncommon today to make 
irrational associations of this kind, such as half-consciously at- 
tributing an automobile accident to driving on Sunday or to 
traveling an unaccustomed road. 

If we were to classify this tendency in the Thorndike or the 
McDougall list of instincts, we might say that it is a peculiar modi- 
fication and organization, on the stimulus side, of fear, the attention 
reflexes, and intellectual or symbolic behavior, brought about by 
the gregarious tendencies. 

5. There seems to be in human nature still another tendency 
whose significance has been imperfectly realized. A survey of the 
customs of primitive men reveals one universal phenomenon — that 
is taboo. Dr. G. Stanley Hall has called special attention to the rela- 
tion between taboo and the mechanism of repression-sublimation, 
which he thinks is fundamental in human character. Accord- 
ing to him, the essential meaning of the death and resurrection of 
Christ is that it is a symbolic projection of this mechanism of human 
nature. In order to understand the most essential philosophy of 
human life, he says: 

First we must postulate that something happened very early in man's 
career to disturb his harmony with nature, such as animals still have, and to 
make his life more or less anxious, conscious, and uncertain. He had to leave 
paradise and apply himself to the work of restoration. As himself the apex 
of evolution and thus the chief bearer of its highest momentum, he must tran- 
scend the animal plane and forge his way on and up with constant effort and 
danger both of error and arrest. 2 

1 Trotter, ibid., p. 113. 

2 G. S. Hall, Jesus, the Christ, in the Light of Psychology, II (1917), 722. 
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He holds the psychoanalytic view, as against Wundt, that these 
"rude impulses — taboo and repression — preceded deities that could 
reward or punish" — were a sort of generic stuff out of which both 
morality and religion developed. Morality is the repression of a 
lower desire that it may be sublimated as a higher one. Whether 
or not we accept Hall's doctrine of sublimation and attach great 
significance to the distinction between higher and lower desires, his 
philosophy is very suggestive. 

Now, taboo is found, as Dr. Hall shows, principally associated 
with food, attitudes toward rulers, toward enemies, toward the 
dead, the relations of members of the tribe, war, industry, and more 
particularly, sex. In general it seems that where emotion and 
impulse are strongest, there, also, are taboo and repression strongest. 
It would seem almost as if nature, to safeguard man from excessive 
functioning of his stronger instincts — anger, domination, and sex — 
had connected with each of these instincts a system of inhibition 
reflexes very sensitive to stimulation and open to the formation of 
conditioned-inhibition reflexes. But, on the other hand, this may 
be a wholly superfluous hypothesis. To Trotter, for instance, this 
repression is simply a matter of herd instinct conflicting with the 
other instincts. Again, taking a still broader view, repression is 
simply what happens when any behavior pattern conflicts with any 
opposed pattern and overcomes it. According to this view, repres- 
sion would be indeed a reality, but the notion of any special original 
tendency of repression as such would belong to the same superfluous 
and mythical category into which Thorndike has put the "instinct 
of imitation." 

Whether or not repression of the stronger impulses is a special 
separate instinct, it is evidently an element of behavior that can 
be abstracted and become a habit or sentiment. The rigoristic 
morality of the northern races is contrasted with the more indulgent 
morals bred in more favorable climates. Sharp, in his study of the 
influence of custom upon moral judgment in Wisconsin students, 
found a greater proportion of rigoristic elements in the ethics of 
country-bred youth than in the city-bred. 1 The New England con- 
science is proverbial. Severity of the conditions of life is a stimulus 

1 Sharp, "A Study of the Influence of Custom on Moral Judgment," Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin (1908), No. 236. 
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which has great influence on repressive habits. The greater the 
usual difficulty of satisfying desires, the greater the repression 
placed upon these desires when their satisfaction becomes easy. 
The accustomed difficulties of life act as a standard of reference. 
Persons reared under hardship tend to underconsume and to main- 
tain curious unnecessary habits of restraint when they do obtain 
the means of a higher standard of living; they preach self-denial 
as an ethical ideal; repression once having been a necessity has 
now become an end in itself. But of course the reverse sometimes 
happens, as there are other tendencies of human nature. 

This notion of repression of the stronger instincts is related to a 
conception of morality even more fundamental. This conception, 
though suggested in the Greek ideals of harmony and in other moral 
philosophies, finds its clearest and completest expression in an 
essay, written several years ago by Giddings, on "The Ethical 
Motive." In this view, morality is most fundamentally and essen- 
tially a matter of the balancing and regulating of the several tend- 
encies of an organism. Giddings says: 

Now, this hunger of the entire organism for a varied satisfaction, and this 
protest of the entire organism against the overindulgence of any one appetite, 
is obviously a phenomenon quite distinct from those particularistic desires for 
specific satisfactions which in recent years have been recognized as the specific 
economic motives. 

Thus distinct and general, the craving of the organism for integral satis- 
faction and the organic protest against any particularistic indulgence constitute, 
I think, the ethical motive in its original, physiological form. 1 

While economic motive aims at pleasures, the ethical motive 
aims at happiness, "makes for largeness of conscious life." The 
popular antithesis between morality and reason Giddings attributes 
to the fact that man usually perceives clearly the means and end 
in the more particularistic economic undertakings, but is unable to 
analyze the vague mass of feelings and motives which constitute 
the ethical motive. 

Repression, then, may be conceived as one means of preventing 
the overindulgence of single motives. Closely allied to this is 
the theory that modesty had its origin in the ambivalent 

1 Giddings, Democracy and Empire, chap. ii. 
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reaction of weakness and complete inhibition following sexual 
indulgence. 

This physiological ethics of Giddings is related also to Holt's 
Freudian ethics, to be mentioned more fully later. In both views 
the final moral aim is to secure the harmonious satisfaction of all 
desires of the organism, thus making for fulness and variety of life. 

But this physiological ethics of Giddings and likewise Holt's 
Freudian ethics are phrased in terms of the individual, and seem 
to overlook the distinctively social factors brought out in the herd- 
instinct theory. These concepts apply to solitary animals as well 
as to the gregarious species, and fail to take account of the very 
essential difference discussed above between dog and cat behavior. 
They refer more to individual mental hygiene than to complete 
morality. However, they might be applied in an analogical sense 
to the social group. 

I think that we must rather consider social morality as a process 
distinct from, though analogous to, physiological morality. The 
essence of sin in group morality is not excess indulgence, but break- 
ing the bonds of herd instinct. Duty and taboo are often opposed 
to the large and varied satisfaction of the individual, as in asceticism. 
Sometimes the moral pressure is on the side of a very single or 
special motive rather than of the great bulk of varied motives. 
Such is the case when honor, compassion, or duty calls the indi- 
vidual away from the satisfaction of larger and more varied interests. 

Leaving the demands of herd instinct and considering actual 
social welfare, we find that this often makes demands which bear 
little relation to the integral satisfaction of the individual. An 
exploiter of labor may be kindly and temperate in all things, and 
indulge his altruistic motives in churchgoing and ill-advised philan- 
thropy — to all intents and purposes he may be enjoying the most 
harmonious and integral satisfaction, and yet be a detriment to 
society. If repression was originally a beneficial force, devised to 
prevent excess of particularistic indulgence, under the complica- 
tions of the social instincts it often outdoes itself and becomes an 
evil rather than a good. The number and variety of repressed 
motives may become so great that they may deserve to be called 
the ethical rather than the indulgent side of the struggle. And, as 
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Holt shows, the rational ethical aim is to eliminate repression and 
not to cultivate it. Therefore I think that there is a certain danger 
that must be guarded against in interpreting Hall's philosophy of 
repression and sublimation. That is, that the emphasis be mis- 
placed so as to idealize repression and to preserve the old moral 
attitude toward self-denial, when attention should rather be directed 
to the scientific solution of the conflicts of human nature and to 
eliminating the need for repression. 

PART n. SOCIOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BEARINGS 

THE CONCEPT OF LIBERTY AND A PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 

OF HISTORY 

To some the advance of civilization appears as a progressive 
increase of liberty for mankind. For others it appears as a con- 
tinual growth of restraints and of the need of restraint. This 
paradox is fairly well explained by the well-known formula that 
there is no liberty except under law. But there is, aside from this, 
another very significant point that needs to be made. Much of 
the confusion of thought results from the failure to distinguish two 
very different kinds of restraint. The one is restraint which can 
justify itself by advantage or utility to the group. The other is 
restraint based entirely on tradition or sentiment, without regard to 
advantage. To find examples we need go no farther than the Ten 
Commandments. "Thou shalt not kill" and "Thou shalt not 
steal" are rational restraints of obvious utility. "Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain," and " Remember the 
Sabbath Day to keep it holy" are chiefly sentimental, irrational 
restraints. Any treatise on the life and customs of primitive man 
will show that he was burdened by a great multitude of command- 
ments of the irrational type, and that in many cases his obedience 
was an obstacle to his progress. Among the Ten Commandments, 
the less rational ones have provoked an amount of moral fervor 
comparable to, if not actually equal to, the very essential ones. 
Now, with the advance of civilization, the sentimental restraints 
wane, but a vast number of new commandments appear, devised in 
the interests of social efficiency. We need no longer concern our- 
selves about burnt offerings or purifications for uncleanness, nor 
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need we regulate our dress, our speech, our manners to appease the 
wrath of the gods; but we have to be increasingly careful how we 
build our houses, prevent the spread of disease, and how we pay our 
employees. Many interpretations of history have been offered; 
could we not have a psychological interpretation of history whose 
central theme would be the progressive taking over by rational law 
and liberty of human behavior formerly under the control of blind 
instinctive sentimental mechanisms ? Such a philosophy of history 
is suggested by Giddings' sociological works. This change in the 
control of behavior is correlated with a change in social institutions, 
from the group whose membership is determined by blood or tradi- 
tional qualification to the group whose membership is determined 
by functional efficiency. More or less associated with these changes 
is also the change of the mode of functioning of the self-assertive 
instinct, mentioned above. That is, the equality-liberty-justice 
mechanism gains at the expense of the domination mechanism. 

No discussion of liberty versus law is adequate unless it pays 
heed to the distinction made above between rational and senti- 
mental restraint. 

Likewise the timeworn controversy of individualism versus 
collectivism has failed to make a certain important distinction. 
There has been a half-conscious tendency to associate the human 
policy of individualism, as shown typically by the Anglo-Saxon race, 
with independence of social pressure and relative weakness of the 
social instincts and habits. But on closer analysis this individual- 
ism seems to be as much a product of herd instinct as is collectivism. 
It is not at all to be likened to the true biological individualism of 
cats and tigers. One could hardly believe an instinctive difference 
between such closely related races as the Germans and Anglo- 
Saxons such as to account for their present extremely opposed 
forms of culture. Free enterprise, competition, the fear of govern- 
ment, reverence for conspicuous leisure, and pecuniary emulation 
are as much matters of herd prejudice as the worship of system, 
authority, and efficient nationalism. The relative values of the two 
cultures must be determined on other grounds — by their results. 
The belief that each of these cultures is a final and unchangeable 
whole whose parts correlate necessarily with each other, and that 
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we cannot take over the good elements of the German culture with- 
out also getting its bad, are, we hope, herd delusions. 

INADEQUACY OF MORAL SENTIMENTS AND IDEALS 

Popularly, morality is usually stated in terms of ideals and 
standards. The moral teaching of children too often consists in 
giving a stock list of virtues, and then elaborating upon each in 
turn in a half-emotional, half-rational manner. These ideals are 
looked upon in a static way, and are considered as ends in them- 
selves which it is foolish or wicked to question. Ideals and senti- 
ments are, as we have seen, simply instinctive emotional tendencies 
with acquired stimuli. In teaching them, the conditioned reflexes 
are established through the functioning of suggestibility and other 
herd instincts, not through reason. 

In the light of the principles brought out in this article, I believe 
that our whole policy of moral instruction needs to be revolu- 
tionized. Of these ideals which we have taught, some, like truth, 
efficiency, and honesty, seem to be universally applicable and will 
probably always be so. Many others are inadequate to meet the 
needs of changed conditions. Many are bound to conflict with 
each other, because we fail to clothe them sufficiently with the 
notion of relativity and the intellectual power to discriminate the 
proper sphere of each. Of course this lack is often supplied by 
teaching that there is a "proper place" for each; in the wisdom of 
Ecclesiastes there is "a time to weep, and a time to laugh," "a 
time to love, and a time to hate," etc. But all this tells us mostly 
what is already obvious and does little to tell what actually these 
proper times and places are. 

The essence of the needed reform is this: that attention must 
be directed, less to motives and their conformity with static ideals, 
and more to external situations and results. 

A few examples will show the inadequacy of some of our moral 
standards unguided by sufficient reason: 

1. When social suggestion and approval (the herd-control com- 
plex) are strong, the criterion of right is social sanction. We need 
not go to savages for examples. If a list of all possible modern sins 
were drawn up, and each evaluated as to (a) degree of moral con- 
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demnation and (6) actual harm to humanity, the correlation 
coefficient between (a) and (b) would be probably positive but very 
low. As Ross shows, the really great evils are overlooked and 
petty personal vices emphasized. 1 Murder of an individual or 
grave-robbing horrifies us, but we overlook the long-range and 
large-scale murder by adulteration, exploitation of workers, and 
neglect of safety precautions. Many pious souls who would not 
break the Sabbath would no doubt be glad to hold land idle near a 
growing city and pocket the unearned increment. To steal $100 
is a serious moral and legal offense, but to destroy several thousands 
of dollars' worth of one's own grain in order to diminish the supply 
and increase profits is not so bad. Stupidity in a public officer 
may be condoned, but any suggestion of his personal "immorality" 
is considered exceedingly important. Today he who spits on the 
flag of his country is despised and punished more than he who by 
profiteering and shrewd bargaining spits on the country itself. 
Loyalty is one of the pillars of morality, but loyalty to an asocial 
cause is worse than no loyalty at all. It is just that which we are 
fighting today. Thus has society blundered along, straining at 
gnats and swallowing camels, supremely confident that its every 
moral dictum is a revelation of absolute goodness and a signpost 
pointed straight toward maximum welfare. 

2. In kindliness and sympathy we have perhaps a safer guide 
to right than with any other mere instinct. The criterion of the 
right here is love. But there are many errors. We feed the 
beggar, encourage the multiplication of the unfit, and oppose vivi- 
section on the grounds of "humanity." We attend to immediate 
distress, but overlook the long-range effects of our conduct. This 
evil occurred under the poor laws in England. The good Samari- 
tan, unless he limits his sympathetic attention, will have no time 
for the impersonal thinking and effort necessary to real progress. 
The Golden Rule is not entirely adequate, because it fails to take 
account of individual differences in reaction to the same stimulus. 
Likewise the Kantian principle of doing only those things that could 
be allowed to all violates reality, for the very nature of social organi- 
zation demands that some have functions and privileges that others 

1 E. A. Ross, Sin and Society, 1907. 
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do not. Who has not felt a certain pang of conscience when he 
realizes that he accords to some of his acquaintances rights and 
privileges which he denies to others, and yet such a difference of 
reaction to different stimuli is psychologically inevitable and 
socially necessary. 

3. When the aggressive instincts rule, the criteria of right are 
honor and justice, and other "manly" sentiments. Attention is 
now directed to self. Personal honor and self-reliance are reigning 
ideals. This element looms large in the ethics of the Southern 
mountaineers and in the aristocracy of many nations, especially in 
the past. This kind of morality eliminates the best by personal 
duels. It drives nations to mutual destruction in the pursuit of 
"national honor." "Better death than dishonor" appeals to cer- 
tain instincts, but is a poor slogan for survival and welfare. Also 
we proclaim justice, equality, and the rights of man as obvious 
moral ideals which need only be impressed upon the mind to 
become realized. We need rather to recognize that men are fun- 
damentally unequal and that natural rights are a myth; and hence 
there can be no justice without intelligent analysis of realities. 
These instincts also support the sentiments of individual property, 
and place ownership before use. The rights of the few owners of 
productive agents are far more important than the satisfaction of 
the many consumers. The ideal of self-reliance interferes with 
social co-operation. Americans forego many satisfactions because 
they are not mentally adapted to collective ownership and use of 
things. Mere self-respect and the notion of individual responsi- 
bility obscure the fact that the individual is largely a product of 
his environment, and that a concept of social responsibility is the 
needed lever for reform. The ideal of industriousness may lead to 
mere busy activity rather than to the thinking and planning which 
is necessary to success. The office boy who, following the moral 
advice of his elders and of inspirational books, sweeps the floor with 
great diligence and conscientiousness, often hinders his own pro- 
motion because of his very efficiency in this position. Pernicious 
to youth is the moral philosophy of the self-made man. 1 

1 This suggestion is derived from the vocational guidance work and writings of 
Mr. Meyer Bloomfield. 
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The submissive and fear instincts give us sentiments of respect and 
reverence and fear of God that make us slavish to selfish authority, 
victims of exploitation, passive to evil which we should fight. 

4. When fear of change is an influential factor, the criteria of 
right are familiarity, the old and tried, the faith of our fathers. 
The results of this are obvious; they have been discussed largely 
under other headings. 

5. When repression is the predominating factor, the test of 
righteousness is difficulty — self-denial. We now have the Puritan 
ideals. What is hard must be right, and if an act be easy the 
suspicion is strong that it is evil. Self-sacrifice here is the key to 
happiness hereafter. This was the morality of asceticism which 
cut off some of Europe's best blood. It sanctions severe conditions 
of life and favors underconsumption. It preserves evil conditions 
instead of fighting them. It is the root of one of the most per- 
nicious fallacies in our moral thinking, that is, the tendency to make 
a virtue out of a necessity. As Weeks says, "social evolution would 
move more swiftly if once for all the supposed compensations of 
misfortune were subjected to actual observation, and the fact 
frankly recognized that some conditions of life are better, immeasur- 
ably better, than others." 1 

So the basing of morality chiefly upon any one of these factors 
leaves a large error between the supposed advantage of the ethical 
code and the true advantage. This does not mean to infer, how- 
ever, that any kind of balancing or finding the golden mean between 
these factors will be satisfactory. No combination of instincts and 
habits built directly upon them, without the mediation of the 
processes called reason, is adequate to give an ethical code near the 
direction of true welfare. The only guide that can make morality 
truly moral, in the sense of maximum benefit, is knowledge. 

ERRORS EST THE CONCEPTION OF MORALS AS SOCIAL CONTROL 

The correlation of morality with true advantage has probably 
always been positive, though low, and is very probably increasing. 
But, lest this be believed too uncritically and joyously, it is well to 
emphasize certain important facts. 

1 A. J. Weeks, American Journal of Sociology, XXI (1915), IS9- 
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The fact that morals do approach social welfare and that many 
things felt "intuitively" to be right also prove to be beneficial, is 
not to be attributed to man's excellent reasoning about his conduct 
nor his rational adaptation of means to ends. Rather, thanks are 
due to the beneficence of natural selection in fostering instincts 
which in their general direction, and therefore in the majority (but 
not all) of their acquired modifications, conduce to the welfare of 
the species. For example, man's protection of women and children 
from the violence accorded to an adult male is obviously beneficial 
to the race and also morally sanctioned. This is not due to any 
reflection upon the utility of such courteous conduct, but to the 
natural selection of instinctive mechanisms which enforce it. 

In consequence of the failure to recognize the full significance of 
this truth, theories of social control have been too teleological in 
viewpoint. Professor Ross's Social Control, the most admirable 
work extant in this field of social psychology, errs, I believe, in 
emphasizing altogether too much the purposive view rather than the 
genetic. The conception of ceremony, custom, and morals as " tools 
of control" conveys a notion of inventiveness, of adaptation of 
means to ends. The best illustration of this point of view is found 
in Ross's treatment of ceremony. He of course recognizes the 
genesis of this out of instincts, as described by Spencer, 1 but he 
claims that it is equally or more important to recognize the control 
aspect, that is, is it not rather indicated that society (through its 
leaders), "finding ceremony efficacious, used it in controlling men 
in their dealings with one another until the coming to hand of new 
and finer modes of control enabled it increasingly to dispense with 
an instrument so clumsy" ? 2 

"Let us see if it is not a means of impressing the feelings of 
individuals in ways advantageous to society." He quotes the say- 
ings of Confucius: "The ceremonial usages serve as dykes to the 
people against bad excesses to which they are prone" : 

We find that the occasions most scrupulously accentuated by public for- 
malities are just those which mark a change in the relations of the individual 
which involves the acceptance of new responsibilities. The recognition of the 

1 Ross, Social Control, chap, xix, p. 248. 
1 Ibid., p. 251. 
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newborn child, the attainment of manhood or womanhood, the coming of age, 
the inheritance of family property, the succession to the headship, marriage, 
adoption, initiation, confirmation, naturalization, the promise of allegiance, 
enlistment, installation in office, ordination, compact, and treaty — these .... 
bind somebody to do for others, for his family, or for the group at large what 
hitherto has not been laid upon him 

On the other hand, when obligation narrows, instead of widens, the event, 
though certainly as important, is not signalized by ceremony. Thus, divorce 
is less formal than marriage; withdrawal from association or church, than 
initiation or confirmation; expatriation, than naturalization; mustering out of 
service, than enlistment; the adjournment of court, than its opening. .... 

Why should this be unless ceremony promotes the performance of these 
obligations — is, in sooth, a means of control? 1 

Prescribed forms are not used in the family or between intimates, where 
affection insures self-restraint. But as distance increases, the sway of formality 
grows, till it reaches its climax in the intercourse of belligerents in the negotia- 
tions of ambassadors. It flourishes in militant societies, but not solely as sug- 
gested by the obsequiousness of inferiors. It is most observed by members 
of the military class and by those who command rather than those who obey. 
In caste societies, while the lower orders may practice humble obeisances, it 
is in the highest caste that ceremony grows most rankly. The forms of polite- 
ness have passed from above downward, not from below upward. The courtesy 
of chivalry was for warriors, not for burghers. It is noble or courtier, not 
peasant, that feels most the yoke of etiquette. In other words, wherever place 
or pursuit has fostered excessive self-assertion, there society imposes its rules 
of behavior designed to check arrogance and suggest the sacredness of Another's 
personality. 2 

Now, we cannot deny that ceremony is to a large extent useful 
for its alleged purposes, that by processes of natural and social 
selection means that are more or less useful, or at least appear to 
be so, survive and less valuable ones are eliminated. We also 
admit that the intelligence of the leaders of society may play a small 
part in this selection? Ceremony, and custom and morality like- 
wise, do react upon the emotions which caused them, with the effect 
of strengthening and preserving those emotions in habitual re- 
sponses. They are thus rightly called tools of control. But my 
claim is that this function is a secondary fact, and that it is likely 
to blind us to the more primary and significant conception of the 
genesis of the said behavior standards, which latter conception is 

1 Italics are Ross's. * Ibid., chap. xix. 
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necessary to enable us rightly to evaluate these standards in terms 
of human progress. 

I believe that every one of the foregoing examples quoted from 
Ross and by him interpreted purposively can be more fundamen- 
tally interpreted as a result, in some cases a mere by-product, of the 
instinctive emotional tendencies already aroused by the circum- 
stances of the occasion. Adolescent initiation ceremony may be 
more a result of a certain jealous attitude of old toward young, 
believed by Trotter to be a by-product of gregariousness, than it is 
a means of impressing new obligations. 1 The etiquette of the court 
and palace may be more a natural by-product of self-assertive 
instincts (the submissive and kindly instincts by original nature not 
tending to form such reactions) than a device to restrain dangerous 
expressions of self-assertion. I know of no evidence to show ration- 
ally that an army is actually more efficient under present systems 
of formality and discipline than it could be under very different 
methods of control. We know that industrial organizations are 
very efficient without periodic close-order drill and ritual. Perhaps 
the conditions under which an army must work make the usual 
forms of ceremony the only possible controls, but, if this> be 
true, it is still to be demonstrated. We know far less than 
we usually think we do about the realities of psycho-social 
causation. 

In the emotional tendencies coming under anger, fear, and the 
herd-control complex, the actual motor reations involved are often 
exceedingly varied. In such cases some one motor act tends to 
become selected and to become a habit-response, just as definite 
words are selected from the babble of original vocalization. The 
nervous energy now flows into one definite channel. Vocal interjec- 
tions, many automatisms, such as clenching the fists, biting the lips, 
kneeling and praying, etc., may thus become the habitual and only 
outward expressions of certain emotions. Now, many ceremonial 
acts serve a similar function. To conceive a ritual as essentially 
and primarily a device to arouse suggestible or submissive or repres- 
sive behavior is something like conceiving an oath as essentially and 
primarily a device to arouse anger. We do not deny, of course, 

1 Trotter, Instincts of the Herd, pp. 84-85. 
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that the ritual does secondarily react upon the emotions and also 
helps to spread them to other individuals. 
If ceremony is valuable, says Ross: 

Why, then, does society allow this code to lapse ? Is it, as Mr. Spencer 
asserts, due to the increase of sympathy and social feeling ? Partly, but not 
wholly. While granting that industrialism develops a pacific temper that does 
not need a rigid ceremonial discipline, let us not overlook the finer type of 
control that has come in. What now curbs men in their intercourse is not 
gesture, but idea 

Just as proverbs lose their value because of the growing variety of judgment 
upon life, so ceremonies lose their impressiveness because of the growing variety 
of taste. When there is no form or ceremony that affects all in the same way — 
when that which moves one is meaningless to another and ridiculous to a third — 
the age of symbol is over. The building of a complex culture, with the result- 
ing intellectual differentiation, ushers in the era of speech-making * 

I believe that Ross would do well here to eliminate the notion, 
expressed in the first paragraph, that the lapse of ceremony is 
caused by a change in the needs for control or by the presence and 
possibility of another means of control, and to state simply, as in 
the latter paragraph quoted, that new conditions cause man's 
instinctive emotional tendencies to become attached to new types 
of conditioned stimuli and renders impossible their continued 
attachment to the old. 2 

To explain the existence of a social institution by its effects, or 
by the "necessity" for it as a means, is dangerous. It is legitimate 
in two ways: (1) through human teleology, (2) through adaptation 
by survival of the fit. The first has a very narrow sphere, as our 
whole discussion endeavors to show. In the second is contained the 
essential truth in Ross's point of view. In general, every instinct 
must be, or have been at one time, favorable to survival or it 
could never have been developed. Likewise the instinctive inter- 
action mechanisms of the complementary instincts have been 
selected because of their survival value to the social group. Hence 
it is probable that the conditioned reflexes formed from these tend- 
encies are on the whole beneficial. Thus the herd-control instincts 

1 Ross, Social Control, chap. xix. 

2 See also, Snedden, "The Waning Powers of Art," American Journal of Sociology, 
XXII, 801-21. The same considerations apply to the interpretation of Snedden's 
article. 
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favor co-operation and thereby survival, and to a large extent the 
conditioned reflexes of suggestion and approval are connected to 
stimuli which have a true welfare significance. 

But the great mistakes frequently made (and the real source of 
the erroneous impression apt to be gained from Ross's conception) 
are: (i) to assume that all the effects and corollaries of the instincts 
are therefore advantageous, even under primitive conditions, and 
(2) to assume the work of natural selection and the consequent 
adaptive value as extending too far beyond the original instincts. 

First, to survive, anything must simply be fit enough, it may 
be far from what human intelligence could make it. Biology 
shows that adaptive characters are likely to carry with them 
indifferent, or even harmful, by-products. Nature's adaptations 
are remarkable, but only rough; that is all that we can expect from 
her. Ward's philosophy of the superiority of the artificial is the 
keynote of social amelioration. The truth of his philosophy we 
would all recognize as applied to machinery or even to economic 
organization, but few of us would think of applying it to human 
behavior mechanisms. 

Secondly, as we advance farther and farther from the original 
stimulus into the realm of complex artificial stimuli, there is increas- 
ing chance of deviation from the path of true advantage. In fact, 
though an instinct be originally beneficial, it may be shifted from 
stimulus to stimulus until, finally, the resulting habits are actually 
injurious to the race. The sex instinct may be perverted so that 
reproduction is defeated. Desire for social admiration and approval 
— a part of the herd-control instincts — now makes requirements of 
individuals which result in a defective birth-rate and consequent 
racial decline. The call of the herd has in recent years been a call 
to suicide for millions of Europe's best population. A colossal 
example of the consequences of the herd instincts in man is to be 
found in the sentiments and ideals, the loyalties and traditions and 
prejudices, the morals and the religions, which paved the way to 
the present war. 

Many instincts may have practically no value at all under 
modern conditions. Fear is a notable example. Other instincts 
must be connected to other conditioned stimuli than the usual ones 
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if they are to be of service. A great proportion of human behavior, 
both innate and acquired, must be conceived, not as adaptive, but 
as a bunch of useless by-products of tendencies serviceable only in 
other ways or in past ages. 

It must be remembered that man's present equipment of 
instincts was developed in the environment of the small animal 
group. When his intelligence led him to form great complex 
societies and to achieve vast control over nature, his environment 
became a very different thing, and in this new environment his 
unchanged instincts brought about results "unintended," in Ward's 
sense, by nature — which may be to his advantage, or not. Muta- 
tion and natural selection have not yet had a chance to adapt his 
instincts to his present environment. 

The real significance of emotions is realized more clearly from 
reading a treatise like Crile's Man, an Adaptive Mechanism, than 
from any purely "psychological" account that I know of. Crile 
shows that the brain, liver, thyroid, adrenals, and muscles can be 
considered distinctly as forming a "kinetic system," whose function 
it is to transform energy quickly and in great quantity when needed 
for self-defense of the organism. The emotions are aspects of the 
functioning of this system. He points out further, very signifi- 
cantly, that in civilized life this kinetic mechanism is continually 
liable to be driven by numerous artificial stimuli, even to the point 
of bodily exhaustion. In this there are two great sources of injury: 
first, it is rarely possible to consummate the muscular reactions for 
which the body is being prepared, as it is usually under savage and 
animal conditions; secondly, it is often impossible to react so as 
to remove the stimulus, which is the normal goal of emotional reac- 
tion; hence there results a condition of chronic emotion, like worry. 
Therefore whatever the value of emotions to modern man, this 
value must be set over against great disadvantages. 1 

Returning now to the other possible way in which ceremony, 
custom, etc., may be explained by their utility, that is, through 
human intelligence, we must point out another fallacy. Social 
welfare is commonly used as an argument to justify a custom or 

1 For significant comment on the relative values of different emotions and instincts 
in civilized life, see Thorndike, Educational Psychology, I, 308 ff. 
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moral standard, such as, for example, monogamy, individualistic 
free enterprise, or the keeping of the Sabbath Day. But the dog- 
matic positiveness and conviction with which such things are 
asserted to be for the social good, in the absence of much real evi- 
dence, either in their favor or disfavor, immediately arouses our 
suspicion. In fact, many such arguments are more superficial 
rationalizations to justify something already "felt" to be right than 
they are reasonable grounds for the ethical standard in question. 
The reason is a secondary matter. Exogamy was felt to be right 
long before its biological advantage was proved. But child labor 
was once thought to be sanctioned of God and for the social good, 
and afterward it proved to be injurious. In many cases it is 
impossible to tell which line of conduct actually will be of greatest 
advantage to humanity in the long run, but the moral code is sel- 
dom in doubt — it asserts with great authority the rightfulness or 
wrongfulness of acts whose real social effects could be determined 
only by years of scientific investigation. 

MORAL EXHORTATION 

We have used ceremony as an example, but the same considera- 
tions apply to the tools of moral control and of moral education. 
A significant question may be raised concerning the function and 
value of moral exhortation in all its forms — of preaching, scolding, 
etc. I am reminded so frequently of the prevailing attitude toward 
matters of character and morality that I have been set to thinking 
hard about its real meaning. We all know the typical sermon, 
lecture, or pamphlet upon the subjects of character-building, etc. 
These discourses as a rule devote their space to doing one or both 
of two things: (i) They simply express in eloquent terms admira- 
tion and approval for ideals which we already, by virtue of our 
instincts, do admire and approve, such as honor, justice, courage, 
sympathy; and denounce what our original tendencies do denounce. 
(2) They aim to impress, by sheer force of herd suggestion and some 
play upon other instincts, sentiments and ideals more difficult to 
form because of the conflict of other tendencies; such as reverence, 
self-denial, etc. 

Preaching, scolding, much that calls itself moral guidance, are 
simply outgrowths of the original approving-suggesting behavior 
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designed by nature to transmit the controls of individual behavior. 
Their adaptation to secure their assumed ends is nature's, not man's, 
calculation. Hence they are likely to be way out of adjustment 
under artificial conditions, though still believed to be as useful as 
ever. The characteristic of an instinctive (or habitual, directly 
developed from instinct without the mediation of reason) means to 
an end, as opposed to a rational means, is that the individual is 
impelled to use that means without deliberation and without any 
attention to the actual consequences except as they directly act upon 
him. Moral exhortation is a means to transmitting desirable sen- 
timents in the same way that the sex act is a means to reproduction. 
In neither case does the actor at first know anything about results, 
and, when he does reach the stage of enlightenment where the 
causal relation is perceived, he tends to take that relation upon 
faith rather than critically to analyze it. Ask a parent's reason for 
scolding and punishing a child, and he or she will tell you that, of 
course, it is a means to controlling the child's conduct, or to building 
its character. A less sophisticated but truer answer would be that 
he or she just felt impelled to scold, without any attention to 
consequences. 

But if nature takes care of the consequences, why worry? 
Here's the rub. As we have noted before, we cannot be at all sure 
that nature will take care of the consequences under new conditions, 
different from those under which the instincts were evolved. Just 
as the sex act is easily separated from its "natural" results by 
artificial circumstances, so all quantities of parental scolding and 
moral exhortation may fail in civilized society to produce the con- 
sequences they are believed to produce. 

The foregoing considerations suggest why the human being is so 
prone to protest when he knows that protesting can do no good, and 
why he feels morally obliged to "take a stand" upon issues when 
his desired results could be more likely obtained by indirect means — 
by studying the situation and by maintaining a seeming indifference 
until the effective moment for striking comes. In fact, this noble 
disinterestedness in results and emphasis upon motives is a per- 
vading feature of our moral idealism, as we shall see more fully later. 

Preaching and inspirational moralizing are thus more essentially 
results of innate tendencies than causes of their supposed results. 
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They may be more an expression of already existing sentiments than 
creators of those sentiments. Those who hear sermons and exhorta- 
tions are usually those who, in the preacher's words, need them least. 
They like to hear expressed the sentiments they already possess. 

But even when sentiments are effectively transmitted in this 
way, as they certainly are to a large extent, this method is inade- 
quate to build the morality which is most needed today. That 
demands not blind suggestion but enlightenment. In brief, the 
platform is more often simply a mouthpiece for the voice of the 
herd than an effective means of making that voice effective. But 
still less — far less than either — is it a source of enlightenment and 
rational guidance. 

The same considerations apply to the sayings of the great 
prophets of all lands, the wisdom of the Proverbs, and the "deep 
insight into human nature" of such writers as Shakespeare. All 
this goes to make up the vast popular storehouse of nourishment 
sought by those who hunger and thirst after a knowledge of human 
nature. We must grant that this proverbial and literary wisdom 
often comes from unusual understanding, and that it broadens our 
sympathies and serves to call attention, through its pleasing form, to 
experience of which we are often oblivious, and thereby improves 
conduct. But, in view of the wholesale uncritical reverence for 
this "experience of the ages," it is our duty to point out its limita- 
tions. Too often it is simply a pleasing reminder of what is already 
obvious and really teaches us nothing. We like much of this "wis- 
dom" simply because it doesn't teach us anything, but is merely 
an ear-tickling repetition of what we already know. Furthermore, 
when the English teacher tries to cultivate an appreciation of the 
"good," the standard, and the classic in literature, I often mali- 
ciously suspect that herd instinct is as influential as the merits of 
the literature itself. The course in English has been a breeding 
ground for suggestibility rather than for reason. Happily there 
are a few signs of reform. 

INADEQUACY OF THE INSTINCTIVE METHODS OF CHILD TRAINING 

There will probably always be a place where direct, uncritical, 
moral suggestion and exhortation must be used to some extent in 
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moral training. That place is in the early home life of the child. 
Yet the methods here need to be greatly changed. However effec- 
tive may have been the natural and usual methods, it does not 
follow that they are effective under the complex modern conditions, 
or that they ever were as effective as others might be. 

For example, in primitive life, when children were few in a group 
and kept in close contact with their parents or immediate families, 
it was very possible to mold character by the vigorous use of paren- 
tal suggestion and approval, fear, masterly behavior, and some 
brutality perhaps. But in city life entirely new conditions are met. 
The assembling of large groups of children on the streets and the 
freedom of communication among them enables the formation of 
herds of children as such, with herd sentiments and ideals of their 
own, often at variance with those of parents and teachers. The 
factory system has set large numbers of children free from intimate 
connection with household productive materials and from the habits 
of responsibility going therewith. Their time is largely free and 
uncontrolled. The foregoing are, I believe, the essential conditions 
that have made a "boy-problem" where there was none before. 
Parental suggestions are nullified and held up to ridicule by the 
contrary suggestions of the juvenile herd. The fear appeal is nulli- 
fied by education and sense-experience. Pious precepts become a 
conditioned stimulus to irritation and indifference. 

Control by physical force and by threatening, masterly behavior 
succeeds only when it is possible to have complete authority and 
to push the method to its logical consequences when necessary. 
The assertion of authority whose sphere is limited and threats which 
cannot be made good only serve to arouse self-assertion in the child 
and make for disobedience. No better illustration of nature's 
method of control gone to futility can be found than the sight of a 
parent, teacher, or boy's worker who by threats and a display of 
anger and self-assertion is stimulating in the children the very 
behavior he is "trying" to inhibit. The comparative enlighten- 
ment of the modern child and the multitude of diverse suggestions 
received from various sources diminish respect for parent, or for 
any one source of suggestion. The American child of today is 
especially prone to a certain cynical attitude. A settlement worker 
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in an Italian district tells me that there is little respect for parental 
authority, because, he believes, of the handicap the children have 
over their parents in knowing English, and thus in better adapting 
themselves to their environment. 

New methods of control must be devised. Sometimes an appeal 
to tenderness and sympathy will accomplish what weeks of scolding 
and punishment fail to do. I have known persons brought up in 
homes in which there were few or no elements of dogmatic suggestion 
or approval, or authoritative religion, whose characters have been 
better adapted to life than the average. Others develop into valu- 
able citizens whose whole home environment would seem calculated 
to produce criminals. I sometimes think that character is devel- 
oped largely in spite of, rather than by means of, home and school 
training. The fact is, we do not know what are the essential factors 
in moral training, and, until we get actual evidence that will guide 
us, the only right attitude is experimental and investigative. 

The history of modern prison reform is a splendid illustration 
of the fallacy we have been discussing. It is perfectly natural — 
instinctive — to maltreat, bully, dominate, and take Vengeance upon 
those under punishment for wrongdoing. The most strict and most 
cruel measures seem, not only natural, but necessary, in order to 
intimidate against escape and future repetition of the crime. But, 
when this simple faith in our intuitions was discarded and the 
possibility of other methods of control was considered, it was found 
that the very opposite treatment led to better results. 

On this ground, Hall's advice to use anger in punishment of 
children, following nature's method, must be taken with great 
caution and discrimination. 1 If the general philosophy of this 
paper is correct, we cannot put faith in unguided nature. At any 
rate, what we mean by "nature" is so ambiguous that we might 
better discard the concept. Rousseau thought, for example, that 
he was going back to nature; but really it is just as "natural" for 
man to be conventional as to be "natural," as Trotter's philosophy 
shows; and what Rousseau advocated was really an artificial, telic 
method of educational control — an intelligent improvement upon 
the course "nature" had taken in social evolution. 

1 G. S. Hall, Youth, Its Education, Regimen, and Hygiene, 1906, chap. xii. 
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One thing seems certain in developing new methods of moral 
training. That is the need for sincerity, truth, and rationalization. 
Some illusion may very well have been legitimate and useful under 
primitive conditions. It may have been desirable to remain igno- 
rant of certain things when there was no other possible source of 
enlightenment. But under modern conditions truth is the only 
safe course. Tobacco is said to be very injurious, but experience 
controverts this. Honesty is said to be the best policy and the 
honest man always prospers, but youth learns of the prosperous 
results of dishonesty. Opportunities for sexual indulgence soon 
overbalance the moral teachings against it. Our herd teachings 
conflict with experience and with other herd teachings, and as a 
result everything appears in an unreal light. To the semirational- 
ized child of today the world is a mass of contradictions, resulting 
in mental conflict in a thinking child, and in another, in indifference 
to the larger aspects of life in which he might otherwise have been 
interested. Since we cannot go back to the old era of illusion and 
ignorance, the only solution is to go forward to thorough enlighten- 
ment. 

Another rule of the new moral training will be to teach as much 
as possible by reality and to use suggestion and command only as 
a last resort. Holt shows how much better it is for a child to learn 
to avoid flame by getting a slight burn than by parental command. 
What shall we think of a moral training that tells a child he "ought " 
to be ashamed of this and to admire or revere that ? Much better 
it would be to arrange situations which will automatically stimulate 
the desired reactions to the right things. 

THE MORAL VERSUS THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE TOWARD HUMAN 

CONDUCT 

If by ethical we denote truly beneficial, then, the prevailing 
"moral" attitude toward human affairs is, I believe, decidedly 
unethical. The philosophy of life held by great numbers of our 
moderately well-educated and capable population, the backbone 
of society, is pervaded by a certain moral viewpoint which in 
reality is an obstacle to the attainment of the greatest human 
betterment. 
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When mechanical problems arise, most persons now conceive of 
the issue in terms of mechanical cause and effect and thereby reach 
a solution. Human conduct, however, is conceived in terms of 
moral responsibility, reward, and punishment, of '.'higher" and 
"lower" motives. The real causal efficacy of the conduct in pro- 
ducing certain effects is veiled by the emphasis placed upon its 
relation to personal and moral standards, based largely upon 
uncriticized and unanalyzed instinct. The inadequacy of the pre- 
vailing moral sentiments, when unguided by rational insight, is well 
illustrated by the typical ethical debate. One antagonist will 
claim, for instance, that honor demands that a nation shall take 
certain action against another nation. The other will claim that 
perhaps kindness and justice demand a different policy, and they 
will try to prove that their cause is likewise equally honorable. 
And so Honor battles with Kindness and more Honor, and that is 
as far as they can go. It seldom occurs to anyone to question the 
nature of honor itself or to view it in its wider relations. What 
sort of two-faced thing is this "honor" which arrays itself so often 
on both sides of a question ? In the light of the conditioned reflex, 
nothing is intrinsically "honorable," and very few things must 
necessarily obtain that quality. The honor of anything is derived 
from its associations. Personal conduct is judged by its superficial 
appeal to various uncriticized sentiments rather than by any intelli- 
gent insight into its real antecedents or consequents. We have 
heard much criticism of a certain high executive as lacking "moral 
courage." As Trotter says, gregarious animals demand instinc- 
tively a leader who makes known his presence and his determina- 
tion in conspicuous ways. 1 Whether he leads in the right direction 
or not makes little difference as long as he leads with decision and 
force. It is many years since Herbert Spencer 2 pointed out this 
naive dogmatic attitude of the average man toward political ques- 
tions of infinite complexity, but its significance will probably be 
more fully realized after analysis of its instinctive basis, such as 
Trotter has made. 

If the uncritical admiration for certain ideals were compared 
with the realities of human behavior, we should see things in a very 

'Trotter, Instincts of the Herd, pp. 116-18. 

3 H. Spencer, The Study of Sociology, 1894, chap. i. 
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different light. The popular antithesis between the brave man and 
the coward, for example, would be exceedingly less simple and 
obvious. The events of war, where thousands of men advance 
side by side toward death, and then at a sudden stimulus flee 
together in panic, suggests that courage may be more a function 
of external circumstances than of individual differences in character. 
Our admiration for a trait may tell us very little of its real nature 
and utility. Of course we shall always, by virtue of our instincts, 
admire uncritical courage and honor and despise meanness and 
undue caution, but our enjoyment of these sentiments must be 
put in the realm of aesthetic appreciation rather than of rational 
judgment. 

Again, what is the real meaning of this ready and simple classi- 
fication of desires and acts as "higher" and "lower" ? Imagine the 
moralist describing human tendencies in physiological terms! 
Rather he would scorn such realism and assume that his higher- 
lower terminology is a self-evident classification. Of course it is a 
scale of admiration. What relation it bears to scales of objective 
utility needs to be investigated, not taken for granted. 

If we are to have social progress, the atmosphere must be cleared 
of this moral mist and conduct must be conceived in terms of cause 
and effect, just as other natural processes are conceived. Socrates 
was nearer the truth than most later moralists when he made knowl- 
edge the sole prequisite of virtue. It is not claimed that the so- 
called emotional side of moral training should or can be entirely 
eliminated. It is claimed that one-half or more of the energy spent 
upon that side is unnecessary. This energy might better be used 
to develop rational insight into the conditions of human life and, 
above all, an intelligent ignorance which will aim to discover what 
are the results of conduct instead of taking them for granted. The 
physician's effectiveness in treating disease is not lessened because 
his attitude is de-emotionalized and scientific instead of being 
excited with moral fervor. 

A significant view of the ethical problem is presented by Pro- 
fessor E. B. Holt. He illustrates the common moral dilemma by 
the case of a young woman from a rural and pious home going to 
the great city to earn her living and there meeting the temptation 
of the theater: 
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We are fairly familiar with three ways in which persons behave when they 
meet such a dilemma. One way is to resist the present temptations, which 
means to suppress the wish for companionship and pleasure, to renounce the 
tree of knowledge; eventually to drift away from social connections and into 
a warped, acidulous, and (as Freud finds) nervously diseased spinsterhood. A 
second way is to "forget" (i.e., to suppress) the righteous precepts learned at 
home, to indulge unthinkingly in every "pleasure" offered, to become the 

butterfly and riotous pleasure-lover These two ways are equivalent in 

point of badness. In both cases the suppressed wishes burst forth in furtive 
side-channels of conduct 

The third way is no better. It is the way of those who undertake to follow 
both of two conflicting courses; in the present instance, to observe both the 

church-going traditions of home and the morally relaxed habits of town 

This is, of course, the path of "compromise," in the most reprehensible sense 
of the word, and the direct route to all the vilest forms of hypocrisy. A pro- 
gressive dissociation of character is established, and the person becomes two 

persons, one pious and one pleasure-loving Each set of tendencies suffers 

alternate suppression. In none of the three cases is the victim able to do any 
one thing with his whole heart; a part of his strength has always to be spent 
in suppressing dissociated and antagonistic tendencies. 

But there is a fourth way of meeting the dilemma, a way that involves 

integration and not dissociation, nor yet suppression It consists in a 

free play of both tendencies, whereby they meet each other, and a line of con- 
duct emerges which is dictated by both sets of motives together, and which 

embodies all that was not downright antagonistic in the two Suppose 

.... her knowledge of the theater is not split up into the two dissociated 
complexes of the deliriously pleasurable and the abhorrently wicked. Her 
knowledge .... integrates around the central theme of "theater"; and her 
reactions toward this, the various appeals which this makes, meet one another, 
so that the theater's attractive and repulsive aspects, not being dissociated, 
work on one another directly, and this balanced interplay works itself out in 
a discriminating line of conduct The young woman leams to avail her- 
self of whatever is good in the theater and to avoid what is bad. 1 

Holt then uses the example of a person wanting to eat some 
mushrooms he has found, but fearing that they may be poisonous. 
His conduct, as in the preceding case, may be of four kinds: su- 
pression of either tendency, or dissociation (that is, here, hesitation, 
nibbling at the mushrooms, then discarding them in fear, etc.), or 
the fourth and only right way of learning to discriminate the 
poisonous from the edible species. 

1 E. B. Holt, The Freudian Wish and Its Relation to Ethics, 1915, pp. 119-24. 
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My contention is that every moral failure and every moral triumph is pre- 
cisely analogous to this case of the mushrooms. And we can now see how and 
why suppressions occur in this world of ours. It is through lack of knowledge. 
Our first contact with objects presents us with anomalies, contradictions, per- 
plexities. Until further experience teaches us to discriminate further particu- 
lars within these objects, we shall be in some degree the victims of suppression 

and our conduct will be to the same extent equivocal, immoral It is 

truth and the ever-progressive discrimination of truth that alone conduce to 
moral conduct. 

Right is that conduct, attained through the discrimation of facts, which 
fulfills all of a man's wishes at once, suppressing none. The moral sanction 
is fact Life is a process; it is a game to be played upon the checker- 
board of facts. Its motion is forward; yet its motive power comes, not from 
in front (from " ends "), but from behind, from the wishes which are in ourselves. 
We shall play the game rightly if, instead of so painfully scrutinizing and trying 
to suppress our wishes, we turn about and lucidly discriminate the facts. 

That is the ethics "from below." The ethics "from above" are a very 
different story. There Someone exhorts or obliges us to suppress our wishes, 
and if we observe Someone a bit carefully, we shall all too often find that he 
generally busies himself with suppressing the facts. Ethics from above come 
indeed from above, from the man or institution "higher up." And for this 
there is a very frail and human reason, which no one need go very far to dis- 
cover. According to the ethics from below, the ethics of the dust, facts are 
the sole moral sanction; and facts impose the most inexorable moral penalties. 1 

Holt's conception of the ethical problem is akin to Ward's 
"positive ethics." 2 This makes of morality essentially a scientific 
or inventive problem. In Dewey and Tufts's Ethics we read that 
the criterion of the moral is a choice between mutually incompat- 
ible ends, as opposed to a mere technical question of means. 3 
Perhaps Holt's conception is outside the moral sphere as here 
denned; if so, it is more important than morality. The notion of 
incompatible ends suggests a resignation and an intellectual bank- 
ruptcy, which is characteristic of the prevailing moral attitude 
toward the world and the uncritical admiration of moral ideals. 
The aim should be, as Holt says, to solve conflicts by discrimination, 
not by repression of one member, to satisfy all desires. Repression 
and self-denial must be thought as necessary evils, not idealized as 

1 Ibid., pp. 128-33. 

1 Ward, Applied Sociology, 1906, Part III, chap. xiii. 

3 Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, chap. x. 
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the essence of morality. Morality in the narrower sense is itself a 
necessary evil, as Ward points out, whose end is to do away with the 
need for itself. 1 A broad survey of human life reveals an enormous 
amount of conflict and repressed desire. Conflict is physiologically 
injurious and inefficient; our purpose should be to eliminate it as 
far as possible. There will always be enough of it left to satisfy 
those who believe it has some poetic or sentimental value as a fea- 
ture of human life. 

The solution lies in this: that the same inventive attitude that 
has revolutionized the mechanical environment shall be applied 
(and it never has been applied here to any extent) to the problems 
of human conduct and relations. Before this can be applied to any 
general extent the popular mind must be trained to take the scien- 
tific attitude toward all human problems and to attack them as 
any other problems. Suppose, for example, it were proposed to 
investigate scientifically the following questions: (1) Should the 
English language be preserved inviolate and sacred or should all 
writers be granted license to experiment with it, devise short cuts 
of expression, invent new words, etc., in the interests of efficiency ? 

(2) Should the present system of discipline and ceremony in armies 
be preserved, or would a more democratic organization and the 
rejection of half the ceremony as trash bring better results? 

(3) Would children be better fitted for life by the omission of all 
religious teaching from their education ? (4) Would it be possible 
to solve the sexual problem by a widespread teaching of measures 
to prevent disease, unwilling parenthood, and excessive dissipa- 
tion of energy, and, having taken these precautions, by giving full 
social sanction to a moderate amount of sexual promiscuity ? 

We are not considering what would be the answers to the fore- 
going questions. It is very possible that they would all be answered 
by science in the same way that our present "moral intuitions" 
answer them. What interests us is the common reaction to the 
very asking of such questions. To many who pride themselves on 
being liberal thinkers, the very suggestion that such matters could 
be questionable would be "foolish," and in the last case positively 

1 Ward, Pure Sociology and Psychic Factors of Civilization, chapters on " Moral 
Forces." 
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"shocking." The reaction to such a question as this last would 
be a good test for rationality, in the sense of freedom of intellect 
from herd instinct. 

In this connection we must deplore the common prejudice 
against experimentation in human relationships. In fact, a great 
many things that we do supposedly as means to certain ends are 
in reality mere chance shots. We would do better to recognize 
frankly that they are experiments — in fact, that life itself is mostly 
a great experiment. The fact is that we do not know what is the 
best form of relationship between employers and employees, par- 
ents and children, or man and wife. The great bulk of the " expe- 
rience" of mankind on these points is of little value because of the 
failure frankly to take the experimental attitude and to observe and 
record results in scientific fashion. 

THE PLACE OF KNOWLEDGE IN MORAL EDUCATION 

John Erskine, in his essay on The Moral Obligation to be Intelli- 
gent, has pointed out a most significant error in our stock moral 
ideals. 1 Anglo-Saxon traditions have always tended to idealize 
moral courage, strength of will and of character, and to manifest 
a certain distrust of intelligence. In English literature the hero is 
so frequently portrayed as the courageous blunderer and the villain 
as the clever artificer. Witness Milton's Paradise Lost, Shake- 
speare's Merchant of Venice and other works, Tennyson's "The 
Charge of the Light Brigade," and the writings of Dickens and 
Thackeray. All this seems to be a product of the long struggle of 
our ancestors against nature in a rather severe climate, which 
necessitated largely self-reliance and will. This separation of 
goodness from intelligence is seen in our tendency to make a moral 
issue out of social evils because, as Erskine suggests, it seems 
humiliating to confess them a problem for intelligence. This in 
many respects resembles the Hebrew morality, which emphasized 
the "heart" in contrast with the Greek stress upon intellect. 
Erskine sees a hope in our assimilating the culture of other races, 
of which we should be more tolerant. We need to move our ethics 
away from the Hebrew and toward the Greek ideal. 

1 Erskine, The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent, and other Essays. 
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Of course it is not meant that moral education shall give refined 
intellectual concepts before they can be comprehended. We can 
now discuss, not questions of technique of moral education, but 
only its philosophy and aim. It is just those things that we need 
to question. Too many theories of ethical training take the aim 
for granted. If our purpose is merely to make the child a good 
herd animal, to make him receptive to the voice of social sugges- 
tion, then any method of moral training will be of little value to 
social progress. Our aim should be rather intellectual freedom 
and suspicion of the voice of the herd. If European children, 
instead of being taught the stock sentiments of nationalistic 
patriotism, honor, and authoritative religion, had been taught the 
advantages of international co-operation, that war could bring no 
great advantage to the masses of either victor or vanquished, that 
self-sacrifice for the benefit of a few, or for very questionable ends, 
at least, is folly, and that the idea of God is often used to delude 
people into doing things that could never help them here or here- 
after, then conditions might have been otherwise. By this I do 
not mean to assume that the educational system is free to change 
independently of the economic and social conditions behind it. 
But it is possible that it can react upon those conditions with great 
influence. 

There is good reason to believe that, if a system of moral edu- 
cation could be worked out which would be efficient in getting really 
ethical (beneficial) results, such a curriculum would need to contain 
a very little share of what we now call distinctively "moral." It 
would consist largely of vocational and civic education, elementary 
biology, hygiene, psychology, and the social sciences. It would aim 
chiefly at a knowledge of the most important conditions of human 
life and its environment. It would portray all ideals such as 
courage, honor, self-denial, etc., as important means to the one 
great ideal of human welfare rather than as ends in themselves. It 
would lay more stress upon such ideals as truth and efficiency. It 
would teach suspicion of the voice of the herd. In fact, the writer 
believes that one of the most important parts of a truly efficient 
education would be an elementary course in social psychology 
(especially the views of Ross and Trotter), which would explain the 
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nature of herd suggestion and thus enable the individual to detect 
the fallacies in his own thinking. A popularization and widespread 
circulation of the material embodied in these works would be, in 
my opinion, one of the most important possible steps toward social 
betterment. In this connection Week's splendid series of articles 
on "The Mind of the Citizen" deserves mention. 1 

THE FEAR OF ENLIGHTENMENT 

Some have even looked upon sociology as a college study with 
fear lest it breed anarchy and revolution. It has been said to 
destroy religious ideals. So, perhaps, it has. But it would be very 
interesting to investigate what percentage of sociology students are 
thereby rendered immoral, selfish, and destructive of the social 
good. As far as one can judge from observation, the great majority 
of them are made far more valuable members of society. 

There is prevalent among the stable-minded members of society 
a peculiar and subtle fear that a widespread enlightenment and 
rationalization would set free man's powerful egoistic instincts and 
thereby disrupt society. Kidd believed that something more than 
the sanction of facts is necessary to prevent the selfishness of the 
individual from running amuck to the social detriment, and this 
function he assigns to the supernatural sanction of religion. 2 This 
same fear is suggested in the closing paragraphs of Ross's Social 
Control, in which he speculates upon the danger of publishing the 
"secrets of control." Such a danger seems at first sight perfectly 
plausible, but a closer analysis of it in the light of our previous 
discussion arouses the suspicion that the fear itself may be nothing 
but a product of herd instinct. It suggests pointedly that jealousy 
of old toward young, which Trotter notes as a characteristic of 
gregariousness, and the fear of sex enlightenment of the young 
correlated therewith. If it has a rational basis, such needs to be 
demonstrated. Of course there have been revolutions in the wake 
of destructive criticism, but they have had their source in the turn- 
ing of herd instinct in favor of revolution rather than in independent 
thinking, nor have they been selfishly individualistic in aim. 

1 American Journal of Sociology, XXI, 143-84, 382-99, 501-20, 634-55. 

2 Kidd, Social Evolution, 1894. 
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There is good reason to believe that the fear in question is 
groundless. Our instincts we have always with us, both the self- 
preservative and the social. One cannot by education destroy 
them. As long as there are any stimuli in the environment to which 
they originally are sensitive, they are sure to acquire conditioned 
stimuli. Once set free from a set of traditional sentiments, the 
social instincts would crystallize (speaking analogically) about new 
ideals. Knowledge serves simply to connect them to more valuable 
stimuli. It is objected that knowledge of the socially beneficial 
does not of itself produce right conduct. The example of the edu- 
cated criminal, using his intellect to the injury of others, is cited. 
Would disillusionment concerning the nature of conscience and the 
traditional sentiments make us all intelligent criminals ? Would 
mere knowledge without the deliberate cultivation of emotional 
connections as such make us all intelligent criminals? I would 
answer this briefly as follows: 

i. We have already shown that the herd instincts, like others, 
cannot be destroyed by education. They are merely shifted to 
other stimuli or objects. 

2. But other strong instincts, arrayed on the side of intelligence, 
should quite neutralize any evil possibilities like those above. 
There are two important groups of human tendencies whose func- 
tioning in the service of social welfare is largely stifled by the older 
herd sentiments, but is given free play by knowledge. One of these 
is kindness-altruism, whose scope was narrow under the blinding 
influence of tradition (in fact, it was opposed largely by suggestion, 
as Trotter points out), but which is stimulated to immensely 
greater and broader activity when knowledge reveals the real 
extent and the futility of human suffering. 

3. The other is the manipulative-constructive-curiosity-mental- 
control group of instincts, by virtue of which man likes to discover, 
plan, construct, and think for the very sake of these activities them- 
selves. These instincts are probably independent of, and in some 
respects opposed to, the gregarious complex. Although we must 
admit that they have been used in antisocial ways, as in perfecting 
instruments of destruction and methods of exploitation, yet their 
possible positive value to society has never been realized. The 
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wide application of these tendencies to all aspects of life and by all 
persons would be a very different thing from their heretofore limited 
use for special ends. This group makes up what Veblen calls the 
"instinct of workmanship." 1 In his analysis it is opposed largely 
to the predatory and dominating instincts which have largely 
motivated the regimes of exploitation and war. In fact, workman- 
ship has usually been in service to these latter instincts rather than 
a motive in itself, as it might be made. 

4. The curiosity-interest tendency, mentioned in the foregoing 
complex, has a very important r61e to play. Those who hold that 
purely "intellectual" study of a subject does not of itself create the 
right moral responses perhaps fail to consider that the "emotional" 
responses they seek may be implied in the "intellectual" training 
itself, though without any outward flourish of moral approval and 
suggestion. Professor Thorndike has remarked that strong emo- 
tional response to anything is no index to the volitional habits 
formed concerning it. 2 Prolonged attention to the facts of civics 
or sociology, even in an "impassionate" and scientific way, if well 
taught and accompanied with as much concrete experience and 
self-activity as possible, tends to form the conditioned reflexes that 
we call interest and enthusiasm for those facts. Furthermore, sug- 
gestion may get in a favorable influence indirectly, in that at the 
outset tacit assumption is made that the end of all this study and 
activity is naturally the greatest welfare of the greatest number. 

Of course we must admit with Dewey that activity itself rather 
than thinking or feeling is the best moral training; but, since it is 
not usually possible to give a comprehensive training in all the 
activities of moral significance, we are here discussing the relative 
merits of emphasizing thinking and feeling and their relation to 
each other. What we have said above, furthermore, is also an 
example of the impossibility of separating these three aspects com- 
pletely. 

5. A final reason for not fearing to lay the emphasis upon the 
knowledge aspect of moral education is that moral goodness itself, 
in the sense of social value, today consists very largely of right 

1 Veblen, The Instinct of Workmanship, 1914; Theory of the Leisure Class, 1912. 
"Thorndike, Educational Psychology, 1913, II, 227-30. 
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thinking, as well as, perhaps more than, right doing. In our com- 
plex social system the influence of any one individual is surprisingly 
small. The customary moral attitude toward human conduct 
always tries to fix the responsibility for evil upon individuals. The 
blame for accident, exploitation, or the European war must be laid 
at the door of some one or several persons. Individuals must be 
classified as good or bad, which is largely a result of the view of 
individual future reward or damnation. This short-sighted attitude 
fails to see that much evil is not the fault of personal overt actions, 
but rather of the relations between persons — of the social system 
itself which allows such evils to occur. Ross has pointed out that 
the great sins of modern times are the corporate sins connected with 
money-making rather than individual vices. 1 The newer view of 
social responsibility is seen especially in the social-insurance move- 
ment. Moral progress of this really beneficial kind is to be ob- 
tained, not by any great change in the daily conduct of individuals 
or in their motives, but rather in their conceptions regarding social 
life, which take effect, not in personal deeds of goodness, but in 
public opinion and the ballot box. That is, society, not the indi- 
vidual, is the initial point of attack for the weapons of reform. 

Professor Giddings has shown from rough inductive evidence, 
gathered from elective returns, that in any society as large and 
heterogeneous as ours there is always likely to be a great conserva- 
tive inertia, far overbalancing any radical forces that can be brought 
to bear. 2 The dangers of radicalism are overemphasized. It is as 
though we cautioned those who raise the anchor of a ship not to 
pull too hard lest the anchor fly up with a jerk and fall upon the 
deck. It is a great mistake to conceive the instincts of self- 
preservation, nutrition, and sex as entirely base and dangerous and 
the social instincts as always exercising a beneficial restraint, the 
weakening of which would allow society to be consumed in the 
flames of selfishness. When I reflect on the war, I am thankful 
that man has selfish and baser wants to prevent his being driven 
to collective suicide by his own gregariousness. Human behavior 
in great crises faintly suggests the biblical herd of swine which, hav- 

1 Ross, Sin and Society, 1907. 

1 Giddings, Democracy and Empire. 
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ing been entered into by devils, rushed into the sea and perished. 
Patrick's view of war as relaxation, as indulgence of the more selfish 
animal tendencies, is one-sided, for it fails to take full account of the 
influence of the herd instincts in making man believe and do what 
he otherwise never would have believed and done. 1 Even if it be 
a fairly correct view of the motives impelling men to go to war, it 
can hardly explain their staying there long under modern conditions 
of warfare. War is attributed to the fact that man is a fighting 
animal, which is only half the truth, the other half being that he is 
also a gregarious animal. It is a far cry from the satisfactions of 
personal combat to those of modern warfare. 

Likewise the great economic evils are not to be blamed upon pure 
individualistic instincts. Much of the waste and inefficiency of 
luxury and the unequal distribution of wealth is to be attributed 
to slavish submission to fashion and other forms of social suggestion 
and to the desire for social admiration and approval. A more 
enlightened individualism might seek more satisfying and less 
expensive modes of pleasure. Although man has been set free from 
the restrictions his herd instincts imposed upon him in the regime 
of status, he is still in bondage to those instincts as they call for 
lavish waste and inefficiency. 

We do not need to change original human nature, and of course 
we cannot do so anyway, save by a slow eugenic process. There 
is no evidence that original nature has changed since the dawn of 
history. We simply change the stimuli — the objects — of the 
instincts and emotions. The radical who sneers at the common 
ideal of personal or national honor has not therefore lost his fighting 
and self-assertive instincts; he is rather expressing those very 
instincts — he has unusual need for them — in resisting the opinion 
of the majority. His honor expresses itself in a very different way, 
but nevertheless exists. The scientist's devotion to truth or the 
socialist's devotion to the cause of humanity embody herd instinct 
as much as does blind adherence to religious dogma. The func- 
tion of intellectual enlightenment and criticism is not to destroy 
the roots of sentiment, but to cut them loose from wrong objects — 
to mobilize them and to allow them to fixate themselves to stimuli 

1 G. T. W. Patrick, Psychology of Relaxation, 1916. 
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according to advantage instead of according to tradition. We 
begin to accomplish this task when we direct man's attention to his 
sentiments as such, as the skilful novel-writer directs attention to 
little details of daily experience which one ordinarily takes for 
granted and says nothing about. In other words, we are to 
objectify our own sentiments, and the purpose of this is that we 
shall be able to reject the irrational ones and retain the rational. 

The conclusion, as it appears to me, is that moral education in 
its broader sense should become what some persons would call 
dangerously radical. Less stress must be laid upon motives and 
virtues, and more stress upon facts and results. Man must learn 
to worry more about his ignorance than his badness of motives. 
The herd instincts we have always with us, and the great ideal is 
that they be brought to co-operate with reason instead of to oppose 
it. This can be accomplished only by thorough enlightenment, 
including instruction as to the nature of these instincts them- 
selves, and warning against the delusions and fallacies resulting 
from them. 



